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Tre last number contains the results of Mr. 
Stone’s inquiries at Thull, Allabag, Nagav, 
Ravadunda, and Rohay, with an account of his 
ascent of a mountain which rises behind Parlee. 


At Parlee. 


Feb. 18, 1829. Arrived at my lodgings 
late in the morning quite exhausted. Af- 
ter breakfast, examined the school: found 
sixty scholars: all these could read some. 
The school appeared well, considering it 
has been in operation only four months. 
The teacher is a brahmin of the first re- 
spectability, and a large proportian of the 
scholars are brahmins. After the exam- 
ination of the school, spent an hour in the 
school-room giving Christian instruction 





to thirty natives, who had assembled to see 
sahib: a majority were brahmins. It was || 
an interesting hour tome. They made no 
opposition, but listened to the Gospel as to 
something new and wonderful, and all said 
it was glad tidings. They have some cor- 
rect notions of sin and of moral duties; but 
how a sinner can be pardoned and justified 
before God, without making some sacrifice, 
or performing some meritorious penance, | 
they have no conception. Salvation | 
through the sacrifice of Christ must be 

glad tidings to them, and when they are 

brought to understand it, they will find the | 
atonement of Christ adapted to their case. || 
They are no unbelievers in respect to the | 
necessity of an atonement, or some expia- || 
tory sacrifice for sin, to obtain forgiveness | 
with God. At one o’clock was invited to || 
the house of the father of the teacher—a | 
venerable brahmin, living in a large two | 
story house, the best in the village. The 
only chair, I presume, in the village was 








earried from the school-room for me to sit } 
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upon. Brahmins as well as other casts sit 
upon the floor cross-legged. He has a wife 
and seven children, four boys and three 
girls, to all of whom, his wife excepted, I 
was introduced. He appears extremely 
fond of his children. He eldest daughter 
is very sprightly, nine years of age, and 
married! I asked her if she ont 4 
she said no: and the father replied, It is 
not our custom to have females learn. I 
asked him if it would not be a thing 
to have females educated, so that they 
might be able to correspond with their hus- 
bands and friends when absent. He replied 
it would, but it is not our custom. On 
telling him that several hundred Hindoo 
girls attend our school in Bombay, and that 
several of them could read and write well 

he seemed much surprised, and expressed 
a desire that his daughters might be taught. 
Several of the principal brahmins assem- 
bled to see me, to whom I gave copies of 
the Gospels. 

Parlee is situated at the foot of the moun- 
tain already described. It is about sixty- 
five miles south-east from Bombay, and 
fifty from the sea shore. It contains about 


|five hundred dwelling hcuses, and nearly 
|three thousand inhabitants. 
| three families are Jews, one hundred Mus- 
| sulmen, ninet 
| Hindoos of different castes. 
part of the inhabitants are cultivators of 
| rice. 


Of these, 


brahmins, the remainder 
The greater 


There are seven Hindoo temples, 
and three Mohammedan mosques. ere 
are two schools;—one supported by brah- 
mins, having but few scholars; the other 
under the patronage and direction of our 
mission, much larger and more flourishing. 
es 8 Ee num- 
ber of books, I le arlee for Nagoatna 
seven miles distant, at half past five. On 
my way visited the boiling spring, a mile 
out of the village. Found the water ag 
hot as my hand could endure. The natives 
bathe in it from superstitious motives. The 
water boils up into a tank made of hewn 
stone, twelve feet square, and is strongly 


impregnated with sulphur. 
18 





At Nagoatnay. 


Fine moonlight evening. On the plains 
of Parlee we passed shepherds watching 
their flocks by night. Fad I not been 
quite exhausted, I should have proclaimed 


to them the glad a which angels | 


sang in the ears of the shepherds of Beth- 


lehem'’s pais At Nagoatnay took lodg- | 
the school-room. The school as- | 


ings'in 
sembled at six o’clock next morning, and 
at seven I examined the first class; heard 
them read the third chapter of John, and 
questioned them as tothe meaning. Cor- 
rect answers were generally given. Héard 
them repeat the catechism and command- 
ments. After breakfast examined the oth- 
er classes, gave Christian instruction, and 
distributed books as rewards. 

Nagoatnay is a pleasant village, situated 
on a.river of the same name, forty-five 
miles from the sea, and fifty-five south-by- 
east from Bombay. The village is a mile 


and a half long, and a mile broad, contain- || 
ing nine hundred houses, and about five || 


thousand inhabitants. The mission school 
contains eighty scholars, taught by a brah- 


min. There are four large Hindoo tem- | 


ples, and one mosque. ‘The school in this 
place is the best we have. It contains 
about thirty-five brahmin boys; has forty 


readers, most of whom have committed the | 


commandments and catechism, and under- 
stand So simple rules of arithmetic.— 
From Nagoatnay to Pane our route was 
across rice fields—through rivers and for- 
ests—on mountain sides—over massy rocks 
—over hill and dale. Between two high 
mountains, we passed several herds of cat- 
tle enclosed in pens, and watched by their 
keepers to preserve them from tigers which 
— around the mountains. rge buf- 
aloes were tied without the pens at each 
corner, as sentinels to give the alarm. A 
brahmin presided over these keepers, to 
whom I gave some of my books, which he 
promised to read. 


At Pane. 


As we (eg see the village of Pane, 
we passed 

avans. Arrived at the teacher's house, 
who is an Israelite, at ten in the evening. 
He saluted me at the door, bid me enter, 
and having seated me on a bed-stead (they 
have no chairs) began to squeeze my feet 
and legs with his hands. At first I was at 
a loss to imagine what this kind of saluta- 
tion meant, but from the grateful sensation 
it produced, and his requesting his boy 
Samuel to squeeze the other leg in the 
same manner, I concluded his object was 
to rest my worry limbs; and I must say, 
never were my limbs so soon and pleas- 
antly relieved. It produced a glow of 
feeling similar to that produced on the 


body by bathing and friction. Warm water 
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ree large encampments of car- | 


May, 


| was soon brought, and my feet washed. 
In the house opposite was a Mussulman’s 
|| entertainment, enlivened by musicians and 
|, dancing girls. I was not able to under- 
| stand their songs, but Ezekiel said they 
_ were very vile and lascivious. 





Mr. Stone describes his accommodations for 
the night. The picture is illustrative of the ac- 


| frequently obliged to submit in the eastern 
| world. It is more than they have a right to ex- 

| pect, in such circumstances, if vermin permit 
| them to sleep undisturbed. 


I lay on a miserable couch in the centre 
| of a room twenty feet square, with a bul- 
| lock stalled in one corner; an oil mill, 
which he is doomed to drag round daily, 
in another; six goats with as many kids in 
| the third; and in the fourth, a parcel of oil 
|| bandies, and a dozen fowls at roost. The 
old Israelite was stretched on another cot 
| on my left hand; my cook on the floor at 
| my head, and Ezekiel and several other 
| Jews at my feet. Over my head wasa 
roof of poles, and a few bundles of grass, 
\| through which the moon was peeping. 
|| Pane is situated on the river Pane, at 
|| the head of navigation, twenty-five miles 
from the sea-coast, and forty-five southeast 
| from Bombay. The village is a mile 
| square. The houses and temples all ex- 
| hibit the appearance of decay. Here are 
| the foundations and partly demolished 
| walls of once splendid buildings. The vil- 
|| lage contains about one thousand houses 
| and five thousand inhabitants. There are 
|| twelve Hindoo temples, and two mosques. 
'| The number of schools is four;—two brah- 
| min, one pereboo, (the next caste to brah- 
| min,) and the mission Jewish school. I 
| visited one of the brahmin schools by the 
| request of the teacher, and gave several 
| books for his own use and for rewards to 
| his best readers. I deem this one of the 
| best methods, to send the word of God into 
the habitations of the brahmins. Their 
children are fond of printed books, and 
their parents will not take them away, or 
prevent their perusing them; and it is pre- 
sumed that the parents will give them a pe- 
rusal. The brahmins who, several months 
ago, applied to me at Bombay, to establish 
| a mission school in Pane for their children, 
tne | renewed their request. They as- 
sured me that they were willing our books 
' should be taught in the school, and that 
their children, both sons and daughters, 
should attend. I told them we felt an in- 
terest in the Christian education of their 
children, as we believed it would promote 
| their highest happiness; and should means 
| be placed at our disposal, we would com- 
ply with their request. The expense of 
such a school would be about sizty dollars 
@ year. 


commodations to which travellers are not un- — 
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Mr. Stone returned to Bombay on Saturday, 
Feb. 21st, after an absence of eleven days. 


General Remari:s. 


1. I found the schools generally in a 
flourishing state, and exerting a most sal- 
utary influence on the minds of the schol- 
ars and natives generally in the villages 
where they are located. They have al- 
ready excited a spirit of inquiry among the 
people, which promises much good. As I 
went frem village to village that are en- 
veloped in all the darkness of Hindooism, 








| 


the mission schools appeared like so many 

lamps hung out in the moral hemisphere, 
throwing rays of heavenly light on the sur- 
rounding darkness; or like springs of liv- 
ing water, breaking out in a desert, to ren- 
ovate and change it into a fruitful garden. 
1 have long considered mission schools for |, 
the instruction of the rising generation, as 
important auxiliaries to the spread of the 
Gospel; but I have never felt their impor- 
tance so sensibly as on my present tour, in |} 
which I have witnessed the impression 
they are producing in regions where the 
Gospel had scarcely been heard from the | 
voice of a missionary. Could the patrons 
of these schools take an excursion with me | 
to the schools they support; could they 

* stand in one of them, planted in the heart | 
of a pagan village, containing from twenty |, 
to thirty thousand inhabitants—hear a hun- | 
dred little immortals reading the word of | 
God, and repeat the ten commandments, 
and a catechism comprising a summary of 
Christian doctrines and precepts—hear | 
them chaunt a Christian hymn, and with |) 
up raised hands and solemn tone repeat 
the Lord’s prayer—could they follow these 
children home, and there hear them read | 
their Christian books to their parents and | 
friends, who are unable to read themselves, | 
and would never know the Gospel, or see | 
its heavenly light, except through the me- | 
dium of the mission schools;—I say then 
they would feel that our mission schools 
are important, and well deserve their pa- 
tronage and prayers. 

2. I found prejudices against the in- 
struction of females, giving way. Double 
the number of female scholars attend the 
schools now, that attended them two years 

o. I had two applications for female 
schools, and I think female schools might 
be established at Thull, Allabag, Nagav, 
and Ravadunda, all of which, being on the 
sea-coast, might be visited three or four 
times a year by the ladies of the mission 
without exposure of health. It is proposed 
to establish female schools at all three 

laces, as soon as means shall be furnished. 

ill not the mothers in Israel and daugh- 
ters of Zion in the American churches, 
whose hearts glow with a Saviour’s love, 
weep over the degradation of females in 
India, and furnish the requisite means? 
Yes, 1 feel assured they will, and in the 
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| and portions of Scripture. 
| only to those who could read, and who 





strength of this assurance, shall feel safe 
in telling these famishing daughters of 

gans, that they have sisters in Christian 
lands, who will give them the bread and 


| the water of life. 


3. I found a spirit of religious inquiry 
existed among all classes of natives, and 
especially among the brahmins in several 
villages, which made a demand for all our 
books, particularly for the Scriptures. 
I distributed more than one thousand tracts 
I gave- them 


promised to read them to their friends and 
families. C. Stone. 


One cannot rise from the perusal of this 
journal, and the letter which is to follow it, 


| without feeling cheered by the prospects of this 


mission. It has had great difficulties to sur- 


| mount, but we see that the money and labor be- 


stowed upon it have not been lost. Far from 
it. The very causes are now existing and op- 
erating among the Mahratta people, which, by 
the grace of God, planted Christianity in the 
world, and’ in different ages have been extend- 
ing its influence in the face of greater obstacles 
than oppose its progress in any part of India. 
Two things must be effected among a heathen 
people, before the triumph of the Gospel can be 
complete. First, To rouse the people from a 
lethargic, death-like apathy, so that their intellec- 
tual and moral faculties can be made to operate 
and Secondly, To overcome the opposition, which 
the wicked heart feels and is sure to manifest, 
when the truth once gains the attention. Now 


| the first part of this work requires more time 


and labor in some heathen countries, than in 
others. In India it has been a laborious task. 
In Bombay, at the time our mission was com- 
menced, it was all to be done; the minds of the 


| people having been but little disturbed by inno- 


vations of any sort. But there has been a mani- 


fest progress.. On the island of Bombay, the 


rays of knowledge are beginning to pour in upon 
the long night that has enveloped the female 
mind. Many hundreds of boys have also been 
taught to reflect, as well as toread. The na- 


' ture of the Gospel has been so far explained and 


understood, that the numerous host of brahmins 
begin to see that it endangers their religion, in- 


| fluence, and craft; and they therefore begin to 
| hate and oppose,—thus marking a progress to- 


' wards the second stage. 
| On the continent, our efforts are yet in their 


‘incipient state: but how favorable an opportu- 
“nity we have for getting access to the minds of 
the people, and rousing their faculties to sub- 
jects which concern their everlasting peace, 
Mr. Stone’s journal explains. 

Surely when we survey this and other Gelds 
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for missionary effort, we cannot but feel, that 
the present is no time to be faithless, or to re- 
mit our intercessions, or to diminish our contribu- 
tions in aid of an enterprse designed and des- 
tined to fill millions of minds with holiness and 
bliss. 


JOINT COMMUNICATION OF THE MISSIONA- 
RIES, DATED JULY 1, 1829. 


It is stated in the introductory paragraphs of 
this letter, that the monsoon had commenced 
with an unusual fall of rain: more than twenty 


nehes fell the first week. This had produced |) 


@ very grateful change in the atmosphere, re- 
ducing the range of the thermometer from 90— 
95 degrees to 80—85. Previous to the rains 
the weather was uncommonly sultry, and sick- 
ness and death had prevailed to a considerable 
extent among Europeans. Mrs. Graves had 
been sick with the liver complaint, and brought 
down to the verge of the grave; but after the 
monsoon commenced, she began slowly to re- 
cover, and hopes were indulged that she would 
regain her health. Mr. and Mrs. Graves had 
also been severely afflicted by the death of their 
only child, a daughter a little more than two 
years old. There were but three surviving 
children in the mission. 

Since the commencement of the year, 12,000 
copies of works in Mabratta had been issued 
from the miasion press, containing an aggregate 
of 510,000 pages. Three thousand copies were 
of the Epistles to the Romans and Corinthians 
bound together: the others were rrinted for the 
Bombay Auxiliary Tract Society.—In addition 


to these, nearly 1,000 copies, containing 30,000 || 


pages, were printed in English, for various so- 
cieties and individuals.—The growing demand 
for the word of God in that part of India, made 
it necessary that the press should be constantly 
employed in multiplying the number of copies; 


and the Bombay Auxiliary Bible Society had |! 


intimated a readiness to afford liberal aid. 


We have frequent applications from va- 
rious places—say the missionaries—for 
schools. We recently received one from 
several brahmins to establish a school for 
their children, and they assured us of their 
willingness to have their children instruct- 
ed in our books. But with our limited 
means we did not feel justified in increas- 
ing the number of our boy’s schools, so we 
were obliged to say to them, We cannot 
give your children that heavenly instruc- 

» which they so much need, and which 
it is our heart's desire to impart. 


Female Schools. 


The native female schools, under the su- 
perintendence of the ladies of our mission, 


have, during the last half-year, moved on 
harmoniously, and with increasing efficien- 
cy. They are now ina flourishing state, and 
promise fair to obtain the objects, for which 
they were established. s the Bombay 
| District Committee of the Society for Pro- 
| moting Christian Knowledge have gener- 
ously voted to support, for the present, six 
| native female schools in Bombay, to be un- 
| der the direction of our mission, the num- 
| ber of our schools has been increased to 
| fifteen, and they will probably soon be in- 
| creased to twenty. 
| Through the exertions of a few — 
entlemen, we have recently received about 
| 1,500 rupees from friends to native female 
education in this Presidency, of which,sum 
300 rupees were received as a donation 
| from the Hon. Sir John Malcolm, governor 
| of Bombay, who, in an a note, 
_ expressed his cordial approbation of the 
| measures we are pursuing to instruct the 
' natives, and the satisfaction he receives 
| from hearing of the success which attend 
these labors. We view it most desirable, 
and have it in contemplation, to establish a 
central, or high school, for the reception ot 
the girls who have become versed in the 
| lessons of the common schools, and who 
| may be induced to continue their studies, 
| and receive instruction in needle work. 
The importance of such a school is obvious 
to all whe are acquainted with the degrad- 
ed condition of native females in India; 
and the utility of one has been shewn in 
the female central school at Calcutta. 


Distribution of Tracts, &c. 


In this department of our labors, we re- 
| ceive important aid from the Bombay Aux- 
| iliary Tract Society, which was organized 
, nearly two years since, and which, we are 
| happy to state, is receiving liberal patron- 
| age An the Christian community of this 
| Presidency. This isa useful auxiliary to 
| all the missions in this part of India. The 
| littie messengers of salvation which they 
furnish us, are permitted to wing their 
way over the Ghauts to those parts of In- 
dia which are inaccessible to missionaries, 
and are destined to be heralds of mercy to 
thousands, who will never hear the accents 
of redeeming love from the voice of a liv- 
ing preacher. They will be read and heard. 
Besides, through the medium of tracts, we 
can preach the Gospel to a certain class of 
natives in this place, to whom otherwise 
divine truth appears for the present almost 
inaccessible. e have said that the Bom- 
bay Tract Society is receiving liberal sup- 

rt from this Christian community, yet 





y no means commensurate with the de- 
mand for tracts. We must in this as well 
asin other departments of missionary la- 
bor, look to the churches in Christian lands 
for the means of keeping them in opera- 
tion. As this society is designed to aid all 








the missions in this part of India, and as it 
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eral use, we feel it desirable to be able, as 
a mission, to publish: such religious books 
and tracts as are adapted to our native 
schools, and the peculiar circumstances of 
particular sections in our sphere of opera- 
tions. 
sent our case to the Committee of the 
American Tract Society, and inquire if 
they could serve the interest of Christ’s 
kingdom better than by making an appro- 
priation to this specific object. The spirit 
of inquiry which has been excited by re- 
—- tracts in varidus and distant parts 
of India, and which has in some instances 
already issued in hopeful conversion, de- 
monstrates the utility of this branch of our 
operations. _ 

In our daily excursions for giving in- 
struction to the people, we distributed 
hundreds of tracts weekly to those who ask 
for them, and promise to readthem. Many 
of these fall into the hands of natives 
from different parts of India, who are here 
on traffic, or for religious, or more proper- 
ly superstitious observances, and which 
will accompany them to their distant 
homes, and there preach to them that Jesus 
on whom alone their salvation is suspend- 
ed. Tidings will spread from house to 
house, aeolian will assemble to hear 
what strange doctrines these little messen- 
= have to preach, and from them will 

ear for the first time, that their gods are 
no gods, and of the Saviour who died to 
redeem them. And will the word of God, | 
thus sent forth in every direction, return 
void? Heaven and earth may pass away, 
but the promise of God cannot fail. 


ean publish only such tracts as are of gen- | 


Increased attention to Preaching and other 
Instructions. 





As ambassadors of Christ to these perish- 
ing heathen, we do not forget that our | 
great object is to preach the Gospel to | 
them—to beseech them in Christ’s stead, | 
by direct oral addresses, to become recon- | 
ciled to God. This we regard as our great | 
work, to which our strength and our time | 
must be mainly devoted. Our stated ser- 
vices in Mahratta at the chapel on the Sab- 


bath and other days, continue as when we || 
There has been an increase }| 


last wrote. 
in the number of attendants on these ex- 

ercises, and a more attentive ear given to | 
the word preached during the past six | 
months. The panic of the people, in con- 
sequence of the decree of the brahminical 
council last year, anathematising as out- 
casts all those who should attend our ser- 
vices at the chapel, and stand up in time 
of prayer, has died away, as has the dread 
of the odium attached to it; so that now the | 
most respectable natives do not consid- | 


| 
We would, therefore, beg to repre- | 
| 
| 
| 
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times we seem to see and feel the movings 
of heavenly influence through the congre- 
gation, and our hearts are raised to God in 
prayer. Though as yet the hopes excited 
by the spirit of inquiry from time to time 
have not been realized, we doubt not many 
are speculatively convinced of the truth of 
Christianity, and their peace is disturbed 
by the remonstrances of an enlightened 


| conscience. 


The number of boys, who attend the cat- 


| echetical instruction Sabbath afternoons, 


at the chapel has increased one half since 
the commencement of the year. We often 
think, could the patrons of our schools 
stand by our side when the larger scholars 
of our schools in Bombay are assembled in 
the chapel for catechetical instruction, and 
see what we see, and hear what we hear, 


_ they would say—It is enough—a rich re- 
| ward for all the sacrifices we have made 


to impart the bread of life to these pagan 
children. They would see nearly twe 
hundred interesting lads, some from all 
castes— whose intelligent countenances be- 


| speak them immortals, and the mark of the 


beast in their foreheads,* immortals in 
ruins—assembled in the temple of Jeho- 
vah, receiving Christian instruction. They 
would hear the first class read a chapter in 
the New Testament previously given out, 
and, in general, give correct and prompt 
answers to questions respecting the mean- 
ing of what they read: they would also 
hear this class repeat a eanelats compris- 
ing a summary of Christian doctrines and 
precepts. They would hear the second 
class read selections from the Scriptures, 
and repeat the ten commandments and 
part of the catechism. And although they 
would see none among them, who give ev- 


| idence of having been made subjects of re- 


l deeming 


race, they would see some, 
whom faith regards az future messengers 
of salvation to their countrymen. This is 
not all; they would see twenty or more na- 
tive teachers of our schools and among 
them several brahmins, who, in conse- 


| quence of being thus employed, have be- 


come familiar with the New Testament, 
the ten commandments, and catechism, 
and from Sabbath to Sabbath sit under the 
preaching of the Gospel. They would 
also see several parents of the children 
and other natives assembled to witness 
what is going on in the mission chapel. 


| And they would hear, though they could 


| natpetentent, an address made to the 


scholars, the teachers, the parents, and 
others; and would unite in prayer to the 


true God, to sanctify the hearts of these 
| heathen through the influence of divine 


er it a disgrace to give their attendance | 


at the chapel. It is animating to our | 
hearts to witness a progressive improve- 
ment in the devotional as 


truth, which they have heard and commit- 
ted to memory. 

Our meeting on Tuesday afternoon, for 
giving biblical instruction to the teachers 





* All the Hindoos, men, women, and children, 


| 
ct of our na- | have the mark (not the image) of the gods they wor. 


tive eongregation on the Sabbath. Some- | ship, painted on their foreheads. 
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of our schools and the larger scholars of 
the female schools, we regard as one of our 
most important and promising meetings. 
This interesting class of natives, on ac- 
count of their learning, their employment, 
and their standing among the people, will 
not only exert a direct influence on the 
minds of the children under their instruc- 
tion, or the parents of the children, and on 
the whole immediate neighborhood of their 
schools, but on society at large. How 
vastly important, then, that they should 
not only receive the knowledge of the 
truth speculatively, but also savingly. We 
would repeat our request to the patrons of 
this mission, and especially of these schools, 
to abound in prayer for them. 

Besides these stated services at the chap- 
el, we make our school-rooms little sanc- 
tuaries, where we frequently preach to the 
scholars, their parents and others, who as- 
semble to hear the word of God. We also 
make daily excursions through this great 
idolatrous city, to give instruction to those 
in the bazars, the highways, &c. Some- 
times we sit down at the saa ofa native 
hut, and tell them the story of Jesus— 
sometimes converse in a familiar manner 
with a few individuals by the way-side— 
now we reason out of the Scriptures with 
a self-righteous and conceited brahmin, or 
an angry priest of the false prophet—some- 
times proclaim the glad tidings of salva- 
tion to companies varying in number from 
twenty to three hundred, and not unfre- 
quen f do we have as many clustered 
around us as can hear our voice, some of 
whom are children, some in middle age, 
others trembling with age and bending 
over their staves. Let the power of the 
Gospel be felt by this people, and a mis- 
sionary, had he strength, might preach to 
tens of thousands daily. Though we are 
obliged to weep over this city of idolaters, 
and vent the Lelings of our hearts in the 
lamentation of the prophet, “Lord who hath 
believed our report, and to whom is the arm 
of the Lord. revealed?” still we do not 
weep, as did our Saviour over Jerusalem, 
because the things of their peace are forever 
hidden from their eyes. No, our moans are 
not the moans of despair, or despondency. 
Our hearts are still encouraged to sow the 

seed in the morning, and not with- 

old our hands in the evening; for eternal 
truth assures us it shall prosper. And the 
powerful, though silent and gradual pro- 
gress divine truth is making in its jnflu- 
ence on the religious opinions and feetings 
of the natives, induce us to hope, the time 
of harvest is not far distant. It is not for 
us to say, which shall prosper. Our duty 


is plain; having received the ministry of | 
fr | ah, “when ten men took hold of the shirt 


reconciliation from the Lord Jesus, we 
must fulfil it by testifying the Gospel of 
the grace of God to these pagans. Wo be 
to us, if we preach not the Gospel to both 


Jews and Gentiles as we have opportuni- 
ty from day to day. Pray for us, that ut- 
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| terance may be ; non us to preach with 
e 


' conversion of the heathen amon 


boldness, and in demonstration of the spir- 
it, that the Gospel may have free course 
and be glorified. 


Mr. Stone has a lecture every Friday 


evening, at Mazagon, in the suburbs of 


Bombay, for the benefit of a few Roman 
Catholic Portuguese, who understand Eng- 
lish, and a few Europeans who reside 
there and who otherwise would not receive 
Christian instruction. His lectures have 
continued about nine months, and promise 
much good. It has already been blessed 


| of God to the hopeful conversion of one 


European, an elderly gentleman, who, 
with his wife, who had also long lived in 
the neglect of Christian ordinances, have 
become members of our mission church. 
He has for some years been employed as a 
teacher of youth, and has recently been 
appointed principal of a charity school, 
endowed by a rich Catholic Portuguese 
for the education of Catholic children 
in the English language. He has just 
entered on his duties, and we trust he 
will exert a salutary influence on the 
minds of his pupils. Others have been 
awakened to serious religious inquiry. 
This has excited the opposition of the 
Catholic priests who have threatened ex- 
communication to all the Catholics who 
shall attend this lecture. Some have been 
deterred, but others continue to give their 
attendance. 

As these are not strictly heathen, they 
may not seem to come within the sphere 
of our labors; yet we remember the com- 
mand is to preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture. Besides, we conceive the nat sl 
instructions of these nominal Christians 
has a direct and important bearing on the 
whom 
they dwell, and over whom they have no 


, small influence;—an influence, too, if they 


are left uninstructed and unconverted, 
which will greatly prejudice the minds of 
the natives against the English religion, 
(as they term Christianity,) and throw 
powerful obstacles in the way of the pro- 
gress of the Gospel. But let them be 
brought under the influence of divine 
truth, then they will shine as lights in this 
darkened region, and exert an influence 
most propitious to missions. The increas- 
ing number of pious Europeans, who re- 
side among the natives, and are exerting 
their influence to spread the Gospel among 
them, we regard as an encouraging omen 
of the approach of the Messiah's kingdom. 
When all who are called Christians, shall 
become so in spirit and in practice, then we 
may expect that many of the heathen will 
resort to them, as in the days of Zachari- 


of him that was a Jew, saying, We will go 
with you, for we have oat that God is 
with you.” (Zech. viii.) With these 
views we trust these lectures will not only 
receive the approbation of our patrons, 
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but also their fervent prayer for a divine 
influence to attend them. 

The Monthly Concert is observed by the 
mission at the chapel. Occasiona)ly a few 
Europeans unite with us in these interest- 
ing meetings. Agreeably to a vote of the 
Bombay Mission Union, at their meetin 
in November last, the first Monday in eac 
month, instead of the last Friday previ- 
ously observed by this mission, 1s now ob- 
served by the several missions of the Union 
as a season of rey" and prayer for the 
outpourings of the Holy Spirit upon mis- 
sions in India, and throughout the heathen 
world. It is hoped that churches in Chris- 
tian lands, so far as circumstances will ad- 
mit,-will unite with us in this season of 
fasting and prayer. More fervent, believ- 


ing prayer must ascend to the God of mis- || 


sions from the churches generally, before 
the church shall stretch herself from the 
rising to the setting sun, and shine in her 
millennial splendor. 

Under the head of tours, that of Mr. Stone’s 
or the continent is mentioned. Mr. Graves 
went more than two hundred miles into the inte- 
rior in February and March, and erected a 
small monument over the grave of Mr. Hall. 
He visited the school at Joonur, distributed 
books, and preached to multitudes. Mr. Allen 
visited the school at Punwell in February. Thus 
all the mission schools had been personally in- 
spected since the year commenced. 

The mission church had received an accession 
of three members. It had also been deprived 
of two—one a European pensioner, who had 
died; the other an American, who had returned 
to his native land. 

As to the importance of a bell for the 
mission chapel, we would refer you to the 
Missionary Herald for 1°24, p. 108; merely 
adding that we deeply feel the need of suc 
a signal to remind these thousands of Hin- 
doos, Mohammedans, &c., that there is a 
Christian Sabbath, and that a temple for 
the worship of the true God stands amidst 
their hundreds of temples of idolatry; and 
to announce to them the hour when the 
may enter that temple, and hear good ti- 
dings of great joy. We think it would 
greatly increase the numbers of our hear- 
ers, as well as to produce more regularity 
in their assembling. 


Preparations had been made for establishing 
a foundery for Mahratta types. 

It is stated that the mission premises are in 
one of the most healthy parts of the native 
town, from whence access to every section is 
perfectly easy. They are about half a mile dis- 
tant from the chapel. 


Appeal to the Churches. 


The concluding parts of this letter furnish an 
appeal to the churches, that is commended to 
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the prayerful consideration of all who desire to 
' know whether they have done enough for the 
millions in pagan darkness. 


In view of the operations and prospects 
| of the missiori the past half year, we see 
much cause for humiliation, fasting, and 
prayer; but none for despondency. In re- 
— to humility—love to Christ and to 
| these pagan souls—zeal in proclaiming the 
| Gospel—lively faith in the promises of 
| God—fervency in prayer for the almighty 

energies of the Holy Spirit, which alone 
can give a — power to the word 

reached;—we confess ourselves to have 

| been criminally deficient. To these causes 
| we are willing to attribute, in part at least, 
| our want of success in persuading these 
| idolaters to turn from their vain idols to the 
| worship and service of the living God. 
| ‘The arm of the Lord is not shortened 
| that it cannot save’’ even these enslaved 
| Hindoos, nor “his ear heavy that it cannot 
| hear’’ the cry of his people. 

“Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make 
| his paths straight,” still rings in the ears of 
his people. The ways of the Lord to the 
| hearts of pagans, as well as to impenitent 
| men in Enristian lands, lies through the 
church and the hearts of Christians. In 
| their hearts must glow that love to Christ, 

which shall constrain them, in obedience 
to his commands, to send his Gospel to the 
| heathen—that spirit of wrestling prayer, 
| which shall secure a life giving power to 
| attend it—and that deep humility which 
| shall ascribe all the glory of its triumphs 
| to His name. When missionaries and the 
' churches have thus prepared the way of 
| the Lord, we doubt not he will come in 
| great power and glory to confound the idols 
of the nations. ow vast, then, the re- 
sponsibility which rests upon us and upon 
them. 

A missionary in Bombay must keep near 
| the throne, and fix his eye on the promises 
| of God, or his heart will sink within him 
| as he surveys the thousands of immortal 
beings in ruins around him, and the obsta- 
cles, insurmountable to human view, to 
their salvation. prea | no part of India, 
| or the pagan world which is accessible to 
| missionaries, presents greater obstacles to 
| the actual conversion of the natives to 
| Christianity, than Bombay. The perpet- 
ual din of business—scenes of dissipation 
| —marriage festivals—Hindoo, Mussulmen, 
,and Parsee holidays, like the fowls of 

heaven, devour up the seed as soon as it 

is sown. And at the same time, perhaps 
| there is no part of India, or the world, 
' which presents a more important and inter- 
| esting field for a efforts. Its 

commercial relation to different of 
India, Arabia, Persia, and the people of va- 
rious nations who either reside here, or visit 
this place for traffic, &c., give it this pre- 
eminence. Thousands from various 
of these countries who come here for mer- 
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chandise or religious p » hear the 
Gospel, or would hear it, had we a suffi- 
cient number of missionaries to send it 
through all the streets, and receive Chris- 
tian books, which they carry to those parts 
of this region of darkness where the voice 
of a missio: was never heard, and prob- 
ably will not be till the present generation 
have gone to the world of retribution. 
Here we have Hindoos, Mussulmen, Par- 
sees, Arabians, Armenians, Chinese, Jews, 
Papists, &c.—some from every nation and 
language of the eastern world, who are re- 
ceiving more or less knowledge of the true 
God, and of the way of salvation through 
his,Son Jesus Christ. Let but one in each 
of these different religions become the 
subject of divine grace, and they would 
carry the Gospel to different tribes and na- 
tions, and proclaim to them the wonderful 
works of God. Oh for a Pentecost season. 
Let the Holy Ghost fall upon some of our 
street congregations, as it did on the hear- 
ers of Peter, and these various nations 
and sects would soon hear the tidings of 
salvation in their own language, without 
the miraculous gift of tongues. From Bom- 
bay, as from Jerusalem in the days of the 
apostles, the sound of the Gospel would 
soon spread into every village in this part 
of India—and into Arabia, Persia, and some 
parts of Judea. 

And shall we abandon a field of missions, 
which affords such distinguished facilities 
for spreading the light of divine truth far and 
wide through this region and shadow of 
death?—or shall its operations be suffered to 
flag for want of laborers to succeed those, 
who are called away from time to time, by 
sickness and death? A remarkable provi- 
dence of God first directed your missionaries 
to this place, and established them here. 
The voice of the same providence to us is, 
Here labor and pray till the Spirit is poured 
out from on high, and these millions of 
heathen become the possession of Christ. 

Missionaries from different societies and 
denominations, have, from time to time, 
been sent to this field, and have united 
with us in missionary labor; but, in the 
mysteries of divine providence, they have 
been called home by sickness, or to other 
fields of labor, and left your missionaries to 
occupy this field alone. 

The Rev. Mr. Stevenson, of the Scottish 
mission, of whose establishment in Bom- 
bay you were informed by a previous com- 
munication, in consequence of the return 
of the Rev. Mr. Crawford, of the Scottish 
mission at Bankote, to his native land for 
his health, left Bombay about two months 
since to join thatstation. He labored with 
us nearly a year with much zeal and perse- 
verance. 

During his residence with us, we divid- 
ed Bombay into five districts, assigning to 
each missionary, including Mr. Garrett, 
one division as their more particular sphere 
of labor; and with special reference to vis- 
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iting every family, and leaving the word 
of life in each dwelling in which a er 
should be found; so that in time the lam 
of divine truth should be lighted up, an 
the voice of God heard, in every pagan cot- 
tage on the island. 

On thus districting Bombay, we real- 
ized more sensibly than ever the magni- 
tude of the work which devolves upon us 
as individuals, and felt more deeply our 
weakness for so great a work. When we 
tell you that in each of these districts there 
are more than 40,000 immortal beings, who, 
for the present, must be directed by one in- 
dividual to the Lamb of God, or sink to 
their graves without hope, you will cease 
to wonder why we send you again and 
| aga%a the Macedonian cry, “Come over and 
help us;”’ and why we should pray and en- 

treat the churches to pray the God of mis- 
| sions to send forth many more helpers into 
this great field fast ripening for the harvest. 

But as Mr. Stevenson has left Bombay, 
the more than 40,000 in his division must 
look to us, and swell the number allotted 
to each of us to 50,000, or more:—a popu- 
lation nearly equal to that of Boston. Now 
say,—supposing the city of Boston, like 
Bombay, to be — given to idolatry, 
with her hundreds of pagan temples, and 
'thousands of pagan priests, and bound 
down to her superstitions by the heavy chain 
of caste which has been rivetting for ages, 
—thus situated, and thus enslaved, what 
‘could an individual foreign missionary do 
| towards her emancipation? and when might 

it be expected that her temples would be 
| converted into Christian churches, and her 
| priests to the religion of Christ? Or say, 

Christian, 2s the city of Boston now is, if 
all her ministers but one were removed, and 
, all her deacons and private Christians, her 
| Bibles and religious institutions—how long 
| would she remain distinguished for her 
morality and piety? 

But in addition to the more than 200,000 
souls on this island, there are as many more 
in the villages on the continent where we 
| have schools, who must receive the bread of 
life from us, or never receive it at all. 
And in the extensive tracts of countr 
through which these schools are dispersed, 
more than four times the number, on the 
smallest estimate not less than 1,000,000 
of pagans, while we write, are dependant 
upon us for help, and moving us by all the 
woes of superstition which they suffer, and 
the heavier woes which they are heirs to 
beyond the grave, to send the cry of wo to 
the friends of Jesus and of missions in our 
beloved country. Oh that it might reach 
and vibrate upon the trembling chords of 
every heart till it shall be regarded. 

We have said nothing of the 12,000,000 
of Mahrattas, who must depend on us in 
connection with seven other missionary 
brethren now in this country. We choose 
to present to the contemplation of our pa- 
trons what is at present our exclusive 
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sphere of labor. For this is sufficiently 
dark and appalling to awaken the Chris- 
tian eyupithics of our churches, and the 
signs of the times, in connection with the 
promises of God, are sufficiently plain and 
encouraging to call forth the energies to 
effect its spiritual illumination and reno- 
vation. 











Ceplon. 
JOURNAL OF MR. POOR, AT BATTICOTTA. 
(Continued from p. 105.] 
H 
{| 
' r 
gress, and influence on the native population, | 
especially on the more learned part of that pop- 


Mr. Poor’s journal may be regarded as a 
history of the Mission Seminary—of which he 
is the principal—describing its discipline, pro- 


ulation. As such itis commenced to the atten- 
tion of the reader, who will find it enriched 
by many facts and observations illustrative of | 
the intellectual and mora! character of the Ta- |: 
mul people. 
The extracts inserted in this and the two former | 
numbers shew that not only the Gospel, but 
some of the natural sciences, are brought to | 


bear effectively on the popular superstitions. —_ {| 


May 17, 1828. A young brahmin of || 
some learning, repeatedly mentioned in | 
former journals, once requested me to ex- | 

lain to him our method of solving prob- 
ems in trigonometry. I told him in re- 
ply, that the members of the first class 
would, in the course of a few weeks, be | 
able to explain the subject to him, and that 
1 would send some of them to his house 
for the purpose. Agreeably tomy promise 
I sent this afternoon four or five of the 
first class who are expert in solving any 
common questions under the several cases 
in right and oblique angled trigonometry. | 
Having given satisfactory evidence to the | 
brahmin that they were able to do this, ; 
they then gave him some questions for so- 
lution, which obliged him to acknowledge | 
that he was unacquainted with the princi- 
ples of oblique angled trigonometry. They 
discovered, also, his deficiency in some 
branches of common arithmetic, and re- 
turned with a very different opinion of the | 
brahmin’s acquisitions in knowledge, to | 
what they had formed while witnessing 
the learned airs he assumed in his visits at 
the station. 

18. Some special seriousness among a | 
number in the seminary. A meeting for | 
religious inquiry has been established on | 
Sabbath morning for their benefit. {| 

26. Am much concerned to hear that ! 
the young brahmin spoken of under date | 
of the 17th inst. died yesterday of a fever. | 
This I consider a serious loss to the cause || 
ef learning in this district. He 
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was 
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almost the only man of learning in 
this vicinity that was inclined to hold in- 
tercourse with us on literary subjects. I 
now learn that he was considered the most 
suitable person to be brought forward to 
defend the interests of Tamul literature, 


| and to counteract the influence of the sem- 
| inary. 


Some, I understand, impute his 
premature death to his imprudence in hav- 
ing intercourse with the missionaries, in- 
stead of shunning them as he ought to 
have done. His aged father, who has lon, 

been a widower, is now left childless, an 

is in deep affliction. His name is Vesuve- 


| nather, a man whom I have had frequent 


occasion to mention in my journals; he is 


_ the principal almanac maker in the district, 


and is said to have a far greater knowledge 
of astronomy than any other, although 
there are many who have knowledge suf- 
ficient to calculate eclipses, make alma- 
nacs, to serve as astrologers, &c. This 
man’s eldest son, who it is said was far su- 


| perior in point of talents to the younger 


now deceased, left his father’s house in a 
fit of displeasure, about twenty years ago. 
Ten years afterwards he wrote a letter to 
his father, informing that he had become 


' a yoge, one of the second order of ascetics 


in India. Since the receipt of that letter, 
which was written at one of the holy pla- 
ces on the coast of Coromandel, rome 
has been heard from him. It is suppose 


|| that he is still wandering about in holy 


places, practising the rites and ceremonies 
of his order. His aged father has some 
consolation in this case, drawn from the 
belief that his son will obtain great reward 
hereafter for the austerities he practises in 
this world. But the unexpected death of 
his younger son, on whom his fondest 
hopes were placed, has thrown him into 
the depths of adversity. The deceased 
was the son of his old age, and has, by his 
filial obedience, greatly endeared himself 
to his father. He was sole heir to the in- 
heritance of his forefathers, and the only 
person to whom, according to the custom 
of the country, it was desirable for the fath- 
er to impart his stores of learning. It ap 
pa from the almanac which the old 
rahmin annually issues, that, for nine 
generations in succession, the honorable 
epithet “the astronomer,’’ has been de- 
servedly given to his ancestors, and he 
fondly boned that it would descend to the 
latest generation. 

June 4. The second and third classes 
commenced studying the “use of the 
globes.” 

22. Sabbath. . Preached from the text 
“Without hope and without God in the 
world.” At the church meeting held, as 


| usual, soon after the public services, I re- 


uested each member present to state 
freely what were his views of God, the soul, 
idol worship, &c.. previously to his hears 
ing the Gospel. The united testimony of 
all was, that they had no definite views on 
such subjecte—thet they seldom if ever ex- 
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tended their thoughts beyond this world, 
and went to the temples and attend- 
ed to various ceremonies because their par- 
ents and others did so. They also re- 
marked that now, when they go among 
the people, they perceive that even the 
women hove some knowledge of religious 
subjects, and often ask very pertinent 
questions. 

24. Gabriel Tissera was married last 
evening to a Roman Catholic woman of 
Jaffnapatam. ‘This he did contrary to our 
wishes and advice. His mother, who isa 
widow, was the principal agent in forming 
this unsuitable match. 

2. As the quarterly vacation is at 
hand, at which time the members of the 
seminary will visit their parents and 
friends, | addressed them last evening at 
our weekly prayer meeting, on their obli- 
gations to impart to their relatives and 
countrymen a knowledge of the way of 
salvation, which they themselves have ac- 
quired during their course of study. To 
assist them in this important object, I pre- 
sented to each a copy of one of the Gos- 
pels, and also a tract, to be lent or given to 
such in their family circles as are able and 
willing to read them. 

26. Yesterday was held a private exam- 
ination of the seminary by the visiting 
committee. The school was then dis- 
missed for one week. Held a longconver- 
sation this afternoon on astronomy with 
Arumoogam, the overseer of the workmen 
at the station;—succeeded, by means of the 
orrery, in removing some of his objections 
to oursystem. He seemed almost inclined 
to believe that the earth is a sphere and in 
motion; but so strong are his prejudices 
in favor of the native system, that the 
clearest evidences appears to have buta 
momentary influence upon his mind, where 


the point in question is contrary to his pre- | 


conceived opinions. This man has the 
reputation of being weatherwise. He is 
able at any time to tell the situation of all 
the planets. In his data for predicting the 
state of the seasons, he takes particular 
notice of the conjunctions of the planets, 
or, to use his own language, he notices 
when they are to be in the same house, 
where they are very liable to make such 
Wuhrofes as greatly to affect the seasons. 

ith reference to this point, I showed him, 
by the assistance of the orrery, that he is 
often under a great mistake; that when he 
supposes the planets to be in conjunction 
or in the same house, or sign, they are in 
fact several signs distant from each other. 
This information afforded him no pleasure. 
In the course of our conversation I made 
inquiries respecting Mercury. He told me 
in what sign itis, but said it is not visible. 
(The planet is at this time near its great- 
est elongation east of the sun.) As he re- 
mained with me until starlight, we walked 
out to look at the heavens, and had a de- 
lightful view of Saturn, Merexry, and Ve- 
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nus, in the west. I pointed to Mercury, 
and asked him what it was. He replied 
“It is a fixed star.’’ I then. asked him 
what star, and in what sign. After a little 
observation and reflection, he said it must 


_be either Castor, or Pollux, in Gemini. 


But when I pointed out to him those two 
stars, which were then nearer the horizon, 
and several degrees northward, he was in 
much doubt, and thought it strange that 
there should be a star of the first magni- 
tude in that situation. I dsked him if it 
was Mercury. He replied, “It is impossi- 
ble,”’ and added, ‘our wise men suppose 
that when Mercury becomes visible, the 
world will be destroyed.” I was much 
surprised at this last remark, but without 
giving him further information, I request- 
ed him to go the next day to the old brah- 
min, the astronomer, and ask for an ex- 
planation of this strange phenomenon, 
which he promised to do.* 

27. My birthday; nearly twelve years 
of my life have been spent in Jaffna. My 
health, which for a time was considerably 
reduced, is now in a good degree con- 
firmed. Iam thankful to have occasion to 
add, that from year to year I have an in- 
creasing attachment to the work of the 
mission, and an increasing confidence in 
the belief that the system of means now in 
operation for the conversion of this people, 
will, by the divine blessing, produce the 
desired effect. Difficulties and reverses, 
however, of various kinds must be expect- 
ed, and met with a right spirit. 

Last night our store room was broken 
open, and property stolen to the amount of 
An opening 


| was made in the roof, and one of the doors 





that was fastened inside was found open 
this morning. Diligent search has been 


; made during the day, but no traces either 


of the property or of the thieves have been 


| found. While we were engaged in at 








—————— 


tending to the case of the robbery, Gabriel 
Tissera returned from Jaffna alone, in a 
state of mental derangement. On review- 
ing his conduct, we can now see that there 
have been symptoms of this disorder for 
many months past, and we are able satis- 
factorily to account for many eccentricities, 
which caused regret and sorrow. This 
species of derangement is a family com 
plaint, and will probably continue for some 
months. ‘The subject of his marriage has 
been one of much perplexity to him, and 
has probably had an unhappy effect upon 
his mind. The Catholics impute his de- 
rangement to his apostacy from the true 
faith to Protestantism. The heathen im- 
pute it to his presumption in meddling 
with Sitteyar and other sacred books, 





* Though frequently reminded of this matter, he 
neither went to the astronomer, nor would he ad- 
mit the star in question to be Mercury, although he 
watched its rapid movements till it disappeared. 
This is not a bad specimen of the candor and docil- 
ity ofa learned Tamulian, on subjects either of sci 
ence or religion. 
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which it was improper for him to touch. 
Others are rejoicing in the fulfilment, as 
they say, of their predictions that some ca- 
lamities would befal the station for our im- 
piety in introducing the Cunda puranum 
into the seminary, and exposing it to con- 
tempt. From this case some idea may be 
formed of the watchfulness of our enemies, 
and the nature of the weapons they use 
against us. 

On meeting with Arumoogam this even- 
ing, I inquired of him how it happ 
that we were suddenly visited with such 
calamities. He hesitatingly replied, that 
he could not tell. I asked him if he did 
not yet know that Mercury had become 
visible, and that he must expect still great- 
er calamities. On recollecting what he 
had told me the preceding evening, he 
laughed heartily, and passed on. 

July 13. The term commenced to-day. 
On calling the roll, it appeared that but 
few were absent. George Dashiel came 


ened | 
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this morning in great perturbation, and | 


told me that, as he slept in a room near the 


store room on the night it was broken | 
Open, some persons had accused him of | 
He was |) 


being concerned in the robbery. 
very urgent that I should consult an old 
astrologer in the neighborhood, who could, 
as he fully believed, reveal secrets. 


| citations, Sinnitya, a 


At |! 
the close of my conversation with him, he |; 


remarked that if suspicion rested on him ! 


in this case while he knew himself to be 


innocent, he must consider it a punish- | 


ment for sins which he committed in a 
former birth. Dashiel is an intelligent 


many years under instruction, is able to 
point out many of the tricks of the learned, 


and confute many of the superstitious || 
‘| while some have confessed that they 


notions of his countrymen. But his con- 
versation this morning sufficiently evinces, 
that itis no easy task to enlighten the 
minds of the heathen. Their whole heart 
and soul are embued with false principles. 
“They must be born again.” 

Some interesting accounts have been 
given by the church members of their in- 
tercourse with the people during the vaca- 
tion. Dober had a conversation with an 
astronomer at Nellore who appeared to be 
very candid in his remarks and inquiries. 
He admitted that the missionaries were 


superior to the Tamulians in being able to |} 


tell where those eclipses of the sun and 


i 
| 


} 


{ 
| 
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18. Had a long conversation with 
Arumoogam. He is now constrained to 
admit that the earth is a sphere, and that it 
is in motion; though he would have it oth- 
erwise if he could. 

Aug. 8. All in the seminary are dili- 

ently engaged in their studies in prepar- 
ing for the annual examination. ~ 

A few weeks ago Arumoogam set fire, 
on several sides, to a large limekiln. 
Light breezes soon sprung up, at first 
from several points of the compass; this he 
' attributed to the effects of the cocoa-nut 
offerings which he had made for this pur- 
pose. This morning while pointing out, 
| at recitation, the effects of the rarefaction 
of the atmosphere in producing wind, I re- 
ferred to Arumoogam’s limekiln. The class 
were not a little amused, and thought that 
| if he had attended to the lesson they were 
| then reciting, he would have ascribed less 
| efficacy to his cocoa-nut offering, and have 
had less reason for continuing in idolatry. 

9. While attending to the morning re- 
rahmin of this vil- 
lage who is much respected for his learn- 
ing, passed along near the door; and as he 
seemed induced to stop, I requested him 
| to come in, and then proposed some ques- 
' tions to him relating to the subject of the re 
citation. I asked him how he accounted 
for the retrograde motions of the planets. 
His reply was, that the planets, meeting 
with some obstacles in their course, re- 
bounded. This is the answer he gave to 
the same question several years ago; but I 
could not then determine ehethas ne spoke 





' 
' 


i 


youth, a member of the first class, has been || in jest, or whether he was unwilling to in- 


I 
|| difficulty in their system. 


form me how the Tamulians solve this 
Others have 
given me a similar answer to the question, 


| could give no satisfactory solution. They 
think that ours is a satisfactory method of 
solving this problem, if they could admit 
the absurdity that the earth is in motion. 
I then asked him, whether he and other 
learned men in the district really believed 
that eclipses are caused by two large ser- 
pents devouring the sun and moon, or 
| whether this is not a symbolical represen- 
| tation given out by the astronomers to as- 
| tonish the ignorant. He assured me that it 
is literally true, and that it is firmly be- 
| lieved by all the learned in the country. 
This last remark corresponds with all that 


moon might be seen, which are invisible to | I have heard by way of answers to my in- 


the inhabitants of this country; but he 
thought it quite contrary to common sense 
to say, that the earth is round. 

15. Gabriel's illness proves to be ofa 


very serious nature. In consequence of be- | 


ing deprived of his services in the semina- 
ry, I am obliged to deviate in some re- 
spects from the established course of study. 

17. The first class commenced the 
study of Blair's Grammar of Natural Phi- 
losophy, and Porteus’s Evidences of Chris- 
tianity. 


| quiries on this subject. Indeed it appears 
from good authority, that the native as- 


|| tronomers in Bengal, who have many cor- 


i 


Ti 





rect views — the theory of eclip- 
ses, suppose that the two serpents have 
some share in the phenomena of eclipses, 
They are obliged to make this concession, 
as the denial] of it would greatly invalidate 
the authority of their most sacred books. 
I have for many years considered it an im- 
portant desideratum to know how far the 
views of the best informed in this district 
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on the subject of astronomy, &c. corres- 
pond with those of the learned in Bengal, as 
they are reported in the Asiatic Research- 
es and in other works of a similar kind. 


But such is the policy pursued here, that I | 


have hitherto found it quite impossible to 
satisfy my mind on this subject. I can 
gain no access whatever to Vesuvenather, 
the brahmin before mentioned, who, it is 
said, excels all others in the district, and 
who is the only one in whom I could have 
full confidence. In my intercourse with 
others, I find it difficult to determine 
whether they communicate their best 
views on the subject in question, or wheth- 


er they intend to mislead me, or whether , 


they are grossly ignorant. It is evident 
that the light which is beginning to shine 
around them, occasions no smal] degree of 
alarm. 

14. As the first class are expecting soon 
to leave the seminary, [ held a special 
meeting yesterday with those of them who 
are not members of the church. In the 
course of conversation I requested each to 
give without reserve a free and candid 
answer to the following questions. Have 
you any secret trust or ‘confidence in the 
gods which the heathen worship? Do you 
believe that Christianity is of divine origin, 
and that it reveals the only method of sal- 
vation? Is it your intention ever to be- 
come the true disciples of the Lord Jesus, 
and openly espouse his cause? Can you 
give any satisfactory reasons for delaying 
asingle day to do that which you all say it 
is your interest to do?—The meeting was 
more than usually interesting, and the an- 
swers were as satisfactory as could be ex- 
pected, from those who have a rational 


conviction of the truth of the Gospel, but 


who have not felt its power. 
Sept. 20. A class of twenty-nine lads 
was received into the seminary from the 
preparatory school at Tillipally. 
22. Publ y 


ic examination. 


occasion; besides a large number of respect- 
able natives. 


ent, has been pleased to honor the semina- 
ry with his attendance, at four successive 
annual examinations; and has not failed to 


give far more than merely verbal evidence ‘|| 


of his approbation of our proceedings, and 
of his interest in the prosperity of the mis- 
sionary cause.* 

November 8. Saturday evening. In 
consequence of some special attention to 
religion manifested by several members of 
the seminary, the weekly meeting for re- 
ligious inquiry, which was suspended for 


several months, has this evening been re- | 


commenced. 





* As some particulars have already been commu- 
nicated relative to the examination, and to the 


manner in which those who left the seminary are | 
employed, it is deemed unnecessary to add any fur- | 


ther notices on these subjects. See vol. xxv. p. 203 


; About thirty | 
ladies and gentlemen were present on the | 


Sir Richard Otley, chief jus- | 
tice of the island, one of the number pres- | 
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26. Of the sixteen young men who 
were regularly dismissed from the semi- 
nary at the last annual examination, six 
are employed in connection with this sta- 
tion. Worcester, Griswold, and Putnam 
are teachers in the seminary. Niles is 
employed a part of the time in teaching 
the children of the mission families at the 
station, and is also pursuing, with others 
in the mission, a course of theological 
studies. Whelpley is employed as a phy- 
sician, and has much practice in the 
neighboring villages, especially in attend- 
ing to surgical cases. Dashiel is em- 
ployed a part of the time in teaching a day 
school at the station, composed of lads se- 
lected from the native free-schools; he is 
also pursuing various branches of Tamul 
learning. ‘The knowledge of mathemat- 


ics and astronomy which he has acquired 
‘| through the English language, gives him 
| a great advantage in his intercourse with 








‘| boarding-school at Oodooville. 


the best instructed Tamulians. Even 
Vesuvenather, the aged brahmin and 
astronomer mentioned in former journals, 
has requested him to come to his house oc- 
casionally for the purpose of explaining 
some principles in geometry, promising in 
return to impart some instruction to Da- 
shiel. His apology for this request is, that 
he cannot prevail upon himself, owing to 
the tenderness of his feelings, to make use 
of the bocks and manuscripts which be- 
longed to his deceased son, who, as the 
father states, was well versed in geometry. 

December 8. The past week has been 
marked by an unusual degree of religious 
excitement among all classes in the semi- 
nary. At such seasons, we are encour- 
aged to hope that souls will be born into 
the kingdom of our Lord. Although our 
hopes in this respect are not always real- 
ized, we have cause for gratitude and 
praise whenever we witness such pleasing 
evidences of the awakening influence of 
divine truth upon the minds of those un- 
der instruction. 

20. Have spent several days past in 
examining the classes in the various 
branches to which they have attended 
during the term which is now closed. 
Have held a meeting this evening with the 
members of the seminary, for the purpose 
of awakening their attention to the dut 
of imparting religious instruction to their 
relatives and others during the vacation. 
Furnished each one with a single Gospel 
neatly bound, to be presented in my name 
to his parents, or other relatives who are 
able to read, with a particular request that 
they would attentively peruse the book, 
and thus learn by what motives the mis- 
sionaries are influenced in gratuitously 
supporting and instructing their children. 
—I have also furnished each one with 
tracts for his own reading and for distri- 
bution among the people. 

January 8, 1829. Spent the day with 
Doct. Scudder, in examining the female 
The pro- 
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gress of the pupils in useful knowledge is 
one pleasing otiset to the many obstacles 
to be surmounted in keeping up the estab- 
lishment. 

12. The accounts given by the mem- 
bers of the seminary of the manner in 
which my present of Gospels was received 
by their parents and othee relatives, are 
highly encouraging. I perceive that this 
method of circulating the Scriptures and 
other books may be profitably pursued to 
a greater extent than | have been aware 
of, though I have not wholly neglected it. 

13. Went to Jafina yesterday to exam- 
ine the pupils taught im captain Ander- 
son’s family by P. Christian, alias Elipha- 
let Steele, one of the youths who lett the 
seminary at the last public examination 
I found ten children belonging to two 
families making conimendable progress in 
reading, English grammar, and arithmetic, 
much to the satisfaction of their parents. 

14. Yesterday Dashiel visited Vesu- 
venather, the old astronomer,and received 
from him, in compliance with a request I 


had previously made, the elements of the | 
first eclipse that will happen next year. 


The reason for making this request was, 


that I have not yet been able to satisfy | 
myself whether this man calculates eclip- 
ses independently of the assistance he | 


might obtain from the native almanacs 
annually received from the 
He informed Dashiel that he could ina 


short time furnish me with the elements of || 


eclipses for fifty years to come, which 
would not vary one narleky, or twenty- 
four minutes, from the true time. He yet 


tives. He thinks we niust have spent 
large sums of money in bribing some per- 
son or persons to impart to us the knowl- 
edge we have of this subject. In proof of 
the correctness of his opinion of our com- 
parative ignorance, he refers to the Euro- 
pean almanacs published in this country, 
as containing few or no calculations of im- 

ortance, and those not always correct. 

resuming that he had never seen any 
thing more than a Ceylon calendar, which 
does not indeed contain many astronomi- 
cal calculations, I immediately sent him 
by Dashiel a copy of the Nautical Alma- 
nac for the current year, directing him to 
give the old brahmin some ideas of the na- 


ture and extent of the calculations relating || jntercourse of late with Vesuvenather. 


to the phenomena of the heavenly bodies | 
Da- | 


during the space of a single month. 
shiel returned this evening highly grati- 
fied with his visit. The brahmin after lis- 
tening for a while to the explanation given 
of the contents of the almanac, took it into 
his hands, and expressing by his counte- 
nance much surprise as he deliberately 
turned over the leaves of the book, ob- 
served that he was not aware that they 
made so extensive calculations. As an 
offset to this he then showed Dashiel a 
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, ted him to read a few lines of it. 





continent. | 
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large volume written on olas, called the 
Ernnel, which they consider their stand- 
ard work on astronomy, and even permit- 
On his 
requesting permission to take a copy of 
the book, the brahmin replied, “If this 
book should fall into the hands of the mis- 
sionaries, the people would cease to honor 
us and worship our gods. If you were not 
connected with them I should be willing 
to teach you astronomy, as you have some 
qualifications for learning; but now, if I 
should teach you any thing, you would im- 
mediately communicate it to the mission- 
aries.”’ He then turned to another brah- 
min who was present, and said, “These 
persons do not hesitate to tell to others 
whatever they know themselves.” 

21. <A few weeks ago I addressed a let- 
ter to Theargar, the noted mathematician 
of Jaffna mentioned in former journals, in 
behalf of Dashiel, who is a relative of his, 
and who formerly incurred his displeasure 
for entering the seminary. I proposed that 
if he should give Dashiel instruction in the 
higher branches of mathematics according 
to the native systems, and furnish him 
with copies of some of the most approved 
books, | would use my influence to have 
him appointed a permanent teacher in the 


| seminary with a generous salary. 


I learn from Dashiel who has just now 
returned from a visit to his friends in Jaff- 
na, that Theagar consents to my proposal 
so far as relates to imparting instruction to 
Dashiel, but that he has no valuable books 
in his possession: he also intimates that he 


! _ does not feel the need of books in his pres- 
doubts whether Europeans are able to cal- |} 


culate eclipses independently of the knowl- |, 
edge they have acquired from learned na- |) 


ent advanced state of knowledge. In in- 
structing his pupils he often dictates to’ 
them in an oracular manner rules and prin- 
ciples while walking in the streets, or at- 


| tending to his ordinary business. 


29. I inquired of the old astronomer a 


| few days ago through Dashiel, whether he 
| has a copy of the four Vuthums, or Vedas. 
| His reply was, that the essential parts of 
| the Vathums cannot be expressed in writ- 
| ing, but are orally transmitted from gener- 


ation to generation; also that he has a 
copy of one of them in the Grandum lan- 
guage,* so far as it can be expressed by 
writing. He cannot believe that we have 
any parts of their Vathums translated into 
the English language, nor that they are in 


|| the possession of Europeans. 


February 16. Have had considerable 
He is much surprised at the evidence I 
have furnished him with that the Vathums 
and other sacred buvoks are in the hands of 
Europeans. A few days ago I sent him a 
printed book containing extracts in Gran- 
dum, Tamul, and English, selected from a 
variety ofthe most venerated native authors. 
On his returning the book to Dashiel, he ob- 
served, “I perceive that nothing can stand 





* The Grandum and Sanscrit are the same lan- 
guage, but written with different characters. 
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before money;’’—meaning that the Euro- 

ans have bribed the natives to give cop- 
ies of their sacred hooks. 

ls. ‘Two respeciai le men of this vil- 
lage, one of whom possesses extensive 
paddy fields, called this evening to inquire, 
(it being cloudy weather,) whether the full 
moon were north or south of Regulus, the 
principal star in Leo. The — of this 
inquiry was to ascertain whet 
would be dear or cheap the ensuing year. | 
On my pointing out to them on the globe 
the relative situation of the two bodies, 





be dear, as the moon is several degrees | 
south of the star, i. e. in south latitude. 
27. Sent to Vesuvenather by Dashiel | 
esterday, the first volume of the Asiatic | 
‘Researches, which contains the portraits | 
of the Hindoo gods, together with a short 
description of each of them. On reaching 
the house, Dasliiel found the old mn en- | 
gaged in conversation with another brah- | 
min and a pandarum respecting the pro- | 
ceedings of the missionaries. They were , 
all much surprised on examining the | 
plates in the book, to find exact represen- 
tations of the gods they are accustomed to 
worship, and hear Dashiel read and trans- 
late accurate accounts of their origin and 
characters. Instead of defending their | 
gods, they agreed in affecting to despise | 
the vulgar notions of idolatry, and said that | 
they themselves practice a purer mode of | 
worship. In answer to the inquiry, “Why | 
do you not then instruct the people, and | 
introduce a purer mode of worship among 
them?” they said, “The prevailing system | 
! 


| 
| 
| 
! 
' 


is well adapted to the ignorance of the peo- 
le, who are not fit to be taught any thing 
etter.” 

The old brahmin sent me the three fol- 
lowing questions:—(1.) “In what part of | 
the body does the soul reside?”’ (2.) “Where | 
is the soul when we are dreaming?” (3.) | 
“How will you explain the phenomenon of | 
sneezing?” 

March 6. A few days ago 1 returned 
answers to Vesuvenather’s three ques- 
tions. 


} 


of sneezing, I sent by Dashiel a volume | 
containing anatomical plates; and to fur- | 
nish him with proof that we make some | 
attempts to understand the mysteries of | 
metaphysics, I sent also a volume of Stew- 
art’s Philosophy of the Mind, marking a 
few passages to be read to him on the sub- 
ject of dreaming. In regard to the, ques- 
tion, “In what part of the body does the 
soul reside?’ JI acknowledged my igno- 
rance, and requested him to give an‘an- 
swer to his own question, and to furnish 
me with proof of its accuracy. 'These an- 
swers reached him at a time when he was 
attending to some ceremonies, and could 
not, as he said, then pursue the subject. 
He expressed some surprise on seeing the 
jarge volume of plates taken from Rees’ 
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ver paddy || 


| Christianity. 
they at once concluded that paddy would |, 


| 


| 
That he might the better under- | 
stand my explanation of the phenomenon |, 








May, 


| Cyclopedia, and observed that they fur- 
' nishe 


evidence that we have attended 
much to external objects; but that this was 
or iiner iniportance, compared with the 
wa of operation of the soul upon the 
WU y- 

A pandarum belonging to this village, 
who is held in high estimation by the peo- 
ple for his learning, called on me this 
uorn ng, and made a formal request that I 
would furnsh him with the means of 
thoroughly investigating the merits of 
As he manifested a more 
docile spirit than I have usually witnessed 
in my interviews with him, I was induced 
patiently to attend to his inquiries. He 
listened very attentively to the first two 
chapters of Genesis, but showed very 
plainly that he was offended at the sim- 
plicity of the narration. ‘The substance of 
his remarks was, thata child might under- 
stand it. “One might read and compre- 
hend the whole system ina few weeks,” 
&c. He borrowed tie first volume of the 
Old Testement, and promised to read it. 
This afternoon Dashiel, on visiting the old 
brahmin, found the pandarum at his house 
with the Old Testament which he borrowed 
of me in the morning. At their request 
Dashiel read to them the first two chap- 
ters of Genesis, which the brahmin heard 
for the first time, and expressed a wish to 
hear more, but time would not permit. 
Dashiel then asked him at my request to 
furnish me with the exact time of the new 
and full moons of the current year. He 
replied, that, for thirty years, no one had 
proposed such questions, and that he must 
spend considerable time in making the 
requisite calculations for answering my in- 
quiries.* 

18. All in the seminary are extremely 
busy in preparing for the ensuing public ex- 
amination, which is to be held inthe Tamul 
language. I have succeeded of late, by 
means of Dashiel’s intercourse with Vesu- 
venather, in obtaining the requisite data 
for comparing in several important partic- 
ulars the native system of astronomy with 
the European. Yesterday I had occasion 
to send to him a volume of the Asiatic Re- 
searches containing plates representing the 


| twelve constellations of the Hindoo zodiac, 


and also the twenty-eight lunar mansions. 
He was not pleased with this evidence that 
the native system, which he supposed was 
in a great degree concealed from Europe- 
ans, is not only well known to them, but is 
even placed within the reach of the mem- 
bers of the seminary. He observed in the 
course of conversation (which was quite an 
unexpected concession) that the European 





* In the course of a few weeks he sent me the 
result of his calculations showing the exact time of 
new and full moons for 1828. On comparing his 
account with the Nautical Almanac, I find the dif- 
ference of time to be from three to fifty-two min- 
utes, and in most instances later than the true time. 
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science appeared to be.superior to that of || 
. the Hindoos—that it is a thousand times 
better than their religion—that in the lat- 
ter he saw nothing wonderful, or particu- 
larly worthy of notice! 
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LETTER FROM MESSRS. THURSTON AND 
BISHOP, DATED OcTOBER I, 1829. 


Special attention to Religion at the West- 
ern Stations. 


There has not been a day nor an even- 
ing, except Saturday evenings dedicated 
to preparation for the Sabbath, in which we 
have been free from the calls of the natives, 
who visit us for religious conversation. It 
is in vain that we sigh for retirement, or a 


temporary release from the constant suc- |, 
, Their earnest applica- | 


cession of visitors. 
tion for instruction into the principles of re- , 
ligion, and advice for their daily practice, 

has almost wholly taken from us that time | 
which we were once accustomed to call our | 
own, and which we were wont to devote 
to the purposes of mental improvement, 
and in corresponding with our absent | 
friends. 


Kaavaroa lies to the south of Kairua. 
the departure of Mr. Ely from the former station, 
Mr. Ruggles became the only resident mission- 
ary there; and his health failing, the missiona- 
ries at Kairua were under the necessity of di- 
viding their labors between the two stations. 
Mr. Ruggles retired first into the country for the 
benefit of a change of air, and afterwards came | 
to Kairua for medical advice, which was afforded 
by a young English physician residing with Ku- 
akini, the governor. This was so far useful to 
him, that he was able to take a voyage to one of 
the leeward islands. 


As nearly as we recollect, it was in Feb- 
ruary of last winter, that appearances of a 


special attention to religion were visible at | 


aavaroa. Mrs. Ruggles was at the time 
alone, and Mr. Ruggles on a tour of exam- 
ination of the schools, when, without any 
known cause, her house became crowded 


with anxious inquirers, principally from | 


the neighboring villages. On the Sabbath 
following, when one of us was present, at 
the close of a solemn day, we were visited 


by not less than 200 individuals who came | 


to make the great inquiry, ‘“‘What shall 
we do?—We have long lived in sin—we 
have slighted the instructions of our teach- 
ers—our hearts have not consented to God's 
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word—we are full of fear lest we be forever 
lost. We now, come to our teachers as to 
a father, to ask, How shall we obtain salva- 
tion?’ Kap olani and others present shed 
tears of joy, while directing them to the 


| Saviour of sinners. 


Since that time, it ha? been customary to soe 
canoes coming in great numbers, every Sab- 
bath morning, loaded with natives from cistant 
villages, anxious to hear the word of God. The 
place of worship had been enlarged, but was 
still too small, as a fourth part of the hearers were 
| obliged to sit without. 
| ‘The meeting on Fridays for the females 
who profess to have embraced the instruc- 
tions of the missionaries, now amounts to 
upwards of 800 members, and the meeting 
on Saturday evening, composed of the 
church and such as are hopefully pious, ° 
candidates for church membership, consists 
of between 50 and 69, and continual addi- 
tions are making to the number. 

The chiefs are about to commence collect- 
ing materials for a large and durable build- 
ing for public worship, in which they will be 
assisted by the people; and it is expected to. 
be completed in the course of the ensuing 
The Jong continued drought on this 
side of the island has hitherto prevented the 
undertaking. 

On the whole, there is no place in this 
| land, where the prospect of laboring with 

success, is to our eyes more inviting than at 

Kaararoa; though the que location of 
| the place,—under a high precipice, and on 
a bed of lava heated by the sun over which 
the sea breeze passes,—renders the heat 
very oppressive in the summer. 


At Kairua, where the writers of the letter re- 
side, the labors of the ministry are associated 
those of translation. The subject of 
translations, however, will be reserved for a 
connected and summary view of all the work of 
this kind performed by the whole mission; to be 
given when the necessary facts are known. 


with 


Religion at Kairua still continues to be 
prosperous, though its progress is silent. 
The number of those who profess to re- 
nounce their sins and take up their cross, is 
onthe increase. The number added to our 
meeting of candidates for examination dur. 
ing the year, is about 25, making in all 85 
' individuals, including the members of the 
church. These form a society, which 
meets weekly to discuss religious subjects 
' and receive from us such practical and ex- 
perimental instruction as is suited to their 
circumstances. The beneficial effects of 
religious ‘instruction upon the minds and 
morals of this people, is most manifestly 
apparent, in producing the same fruits of 
righteousness, the same holy lives and dis. 
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positions, as we used to witness in our own | 
| 





country when sinners turned to the Lord. 


Though there was less attention to the subject | 
of religion at the date of this letter, than there 
had been, new inquirers frequently presented | 
themselves, who appeared solicitous to be taught | 
the way of salvation. 


| 
Not less, perhaps, than 150 persons visit | 
us weekly to receive religious instruction, | 
many of whom give pleasing hopes of pie- | 
ty, though they have not yet been received | 
into our select meeting. There is one | 
trait of character in some of these persons, | 
which, for a time we knew not how to ac- | 
count for, being so different from what we 
had been accustomed to witness in awak- | 
ened sinners; viz.a want of a deep and | 
fearful sense of former sins as committed 
inst a holy God. Their attention is se- 
riously roused, their lives reformed, and 
their consciences made tenderly alive to 
the obedience of the truth. Buta realiz- 
ing sense of the enormity of those sins 
committed in the days of ignorance, they 
have not seemed to feel. They have dis- | 
carded them indeed, and begun their lives 
anew according to the principles of Chris- 
tianity, and seem to be growing in knowl- 
edge and grace. This, however, is nota 
uniform trait. Many persons come to us | 
weeping,and expressing their fears lest they 
shall lose their souls,with as much apparent 
emotion as we have ever witnessed among | 
our American churches. We have been 
satisfied that this seeming want of true 
conviction in many, is to be attributed | 
to the fact, that their former sins were 
those of ignorance, commiited without 
knowledge of a better way, and that as 
their minds became gradually enlightened 
by the truth, and the Holy Spirit began to | 
eperate, it was, therefore, in this mild way, |: 
rather than by the terrors of the law, that , 
they were brought forward. } 
There have been no additions to our 
‘ church during the past year, but at our last | 
communion season in August, 17 persons || 
were propounded to be received on the first 
of November next. Those who have been |! 
received continue to hold on their way, || 
and make a credible profession, with the | 
exception of one female who has been 
guilty ofa relapse. She is now under sus- 
pension, but appears truly penitent, and is 
enduring the penalty for her transgres- 
sions imposed on her dy the laws of the | 
country. Of the 26 members received at | 
this place into the church, two have died | 
during the year, in the hopes of glory, and ' 
have, we trust, entered into their rest. 


Governor | 


Hopeful Conversion of Kuakini, 
of Hawaii. 


Among the number of those who have | 
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| inals to escape. 





given pleasing evidence of a gracious 
change during the past year, and who will 





Mar, 


be admitted to the church at the next 
communion season, is Kuakini, governor of 
Hawaii. He is the last of his family who 
have now taken up their cross, but we de- 
voutly hope and pray that he may not be 
the least in the kingdom of heaven. The 
evidence he gives of being a new creature, 
is as satisfactory as the nature of such evi- 
dence can be. Itis no other than from be- 
ing indifferent, he has become our warm 
friend, and from a besotted sceptic he has 
become a devout, a moral, and we trust a 
pious man. He has long been the subject 
of many prayers from the whole church in 
the islands, and has at various times been 
under much concern of mind. His knowl- 
edge of the English language has, how- 
ever, been a snare to him, as it has contin- 
ually exposed his mind to the attacks of 
certain foreigners, who have left no means 
untried to prejudice his mind against Chris- 
tianity, and to corrupt his morals. He has 
for several years diligently read his Eng- 
lish Bible in order to discover the truth, 
and has long been familiar with the histor- 
ical parts. He now discaics his infidelity, 
and professes his full belief in the doctrines 
and precepts of Christianity, as his hope of 
salvation. May he prove a blessing to the 
church and his generation. Two weeks 
since, on the Sabbath before his departure 
to Oahu to visit his sister Piia,* he arose, 
after the morning sermon, and addressed 
his people in a pious and affectionate man- 
ner, exhorting them to turn from their sins 


, and follies, and give themselves up to 


Christ. “As for myself,” said he, “I have 
resolved to serve the Lord, and to seek for 
the salvation of my soul through Jesus 
Christ. Ashe has given himself up a sae- 
rifice for our sins, so’’—said he, in allusion 


| to the text of that morning—“do ye pre- 


sent your bodies a living sacrifice holy and 
acceptable unto God, which is your rea- 
sonable service.” He acknowledged his 
former remissness in the punishment of of- 
fenders against the laws enacted for the 
prevention of crime, and publicly an- 
nounced his purpose of not suffering crim- 
“1 et us observe,” said he, 
“what the laws of God enjoin. If they say 
to us, You may steal, murder and commit 
adultery, why then we will do it. But if 
not, then let us beware what we are about, 
for he sees us every day, and will judge us 
according to our deeds.” 


Meetings—Moral Society—Schools. 


Social religious meetings among the na- 


_ tives themselves continue to be frequent 


and well attended. They are conducted 
much in the same manner as such meet- 
ings are in our American churches, i. e. 
by singing, prayer, and mutual exhorta- 
tions. But the Friday meeting, or Moral 
Society, is that which is the most conspicu- 
ous, and which has received large acces- 





* Or Opiia,—she who has since died. p. 106. Ed. 
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sions during the year. The number of 
males who have joined this society is now 
430, and of the females, 865. 

Our schools have also claimed their 
share of our attention. Early in January 
of the present year, the teachers were as- 
sembled to the number of 120, and received 
lessons from one of us in writing, reading, 
and arithmetic. The school was contin- 
ued by us a month, and then committed 
into the hands of a competent and faithful 
teacher, John Elliot Phelps, now residing 
at this place, by whom it was continued 
through the winter. It was resumed a 
few weeks ago, with the prospect of con- 
tinuance. Those teachers who reside in 
the vicinity, are the persons principally 
benefitted, as they can more easily procure | 
food for their subsistence while at school, 
than those who reside at a distance. The 
latter class come bringing a small supply 
of food with them, and attend school 
while that lasts, after which they are com- | 
pelled to return home. It is desirable that | 
something should be done to remedy this | 
evil, but as yet nothing has been devised. 

A school has also been established by 
Mr. Thurston for instructing our people in 
the art of singing, which has attracted con- 
siderable attention. 





The schools in that part of Hawaii, in April, 
were in number 200, containing 8,758 scholars. 
Of these 2,850 could read the Gospels, and 575 
write on the slate such sentences as were given 
them. But many of the teachers, especially 
such as had been appointed by the head men | 
without the knowledge of the missionaries, | 
were unable to read with ease, much less to in- 
struct others. 


The only remedy which we can devise 
in such cases, is to instruct the teachers 
and qualify them for their work. But it | 
must be many years before the evil of ig- 
norance in the teachers will be fully over- 
come. 

Yet, in spite of these difficulties, we 
have the most ample evidence that knowl- | 
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|| from their own indolence an 





| 
edge is making rapid progress. The con- | 
tinual demand for books, paper, and slates, | 
faster than we can procure them, and the | 
fact that great numbers who have left the | 
schools continue still to spend much of; 
their time in redding in private, is to our | 
minds a demonstration of this statement. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


It is stated that the support afforded the | 
teachers is generally too precarious to be much 
of a stimulus to diligence in the discharge of || 
their duties. Often they get their bread at the | 
table of the ruler of the place, and in a few 
cases have a small piece of ground given them | 
by the chief, from which they derive their sus- | 
tenance; but in most cases they are dependent | 
upon the contributions of their scholars and 





their own labors. Yet, as a body, they. rank 
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above the common people, and sometimes 
possess greater influence with them than the 
village chiefs; so that the office of teacher is 
not alittle sought for by many. This influence 
has been sometimes, though rarely, abused; 
but the abuse, when discovered, has always led 
to an immediate dismission. 

The missionaries celebrated 95 marriages 
during the year. They say that the new Jaws on 
the subject of marriage, based on the principles 
of the Gospel, had already produced a degree of 
domestic happiness among the natives, to 
which they had before been total strangers. 
Fewer marriages than usual had taken place, 


|| in consequence of the circumstances men- 


tioned below. 


During the last winter, we failed of ob- 
taining the usual rains that fall during the 
season, and which are necessary to the 
cultivation of the soil. The consequence 
was, that a famine followed, so that man 
of the people were obliged to leave their 
homes to seek for food in other and more 
favored parts of the island. Our own veg- 
etables, and the food for our natives, has 
been brought from a distance during a 
great part of the year. Such of the inhab- 
itants as remained at home, were com- 
pelled to live upon roots and vegetables, 
which grow spontaneously in the moun- 
tains. This is the third famine of the 
kind, which we have had here, since the 
year 1824. Much of the suffering which 
this people endure from hunger, arises 
improvi- 
dence, in not planting sufficient before- 
hand to meet the demand in a time of 
scarcity; and so important has this subject 
appeared to us, that we often, in our pub- 
lic instructions, have enjoined the duty of 
diligence in business, as an essential Chris- 
tian virtue. 


aie 


Cherokees. 


ADVANCEMENT IN MORALS, AND THE ARTS OF 
GOVERNMENT AND CIVILIZED LIFE. 
Tue following letter from the Rev. Samuel A. 
Worcester, missionary of the Board, residing at 
New Echota, in the Cherokee nation, was ad- 
dressed to Mr. William S. Coodey, Secretary 
of the Cherokee delegation now at the city of 
Washington. The letter states with sufficient 
explicitness the occasion of its being written, 
the aim of the writer, and the means of informa- 
tion possessed by him. It was first published in 
connection with a report, presented by the Sec- 
retary of War, in compliance with a resolution of 
the Senate, asking information respecting the 
progress made in civilizing the Indians during the 
last eight years, and their present condition. 
The letter of Mr. Worcester is dated 15th of 

March, 1830. 
20 
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Dear sir, —I cheerfully comely with your 
request, that I would forward to you a 
statement respecting the progress of im- 


provement among your people, the Cher- | 


okees. Whatever might be said of the 
ey or impropriety of missionaries 
iscussing the question of the removal of 


the Indians, it can hardly be doubted that - 


it is proper for any one to give a statement 
of what passes under his observation, in 


re to the present condition of the | 


tribes interested in that question. I shall 
not say any thing in this communication, 
which I shall be unwilling to have come 
before the public, accompanied with my 
proper signature, if occasion require. 
hatever deficiencies there may be in 
my statements, I shall use my utmost en- 
deavor,that nothing colored, nothing which 
will not bear the strictest scrutiny, may 
find a place. 
It may not be amiss to state, briefly, 
what opportunities [ have enjoyed of 


forming a judgment respecting the state of | 


the Cherokee people. It was four years 
last October, since I came to the nation; 
during which time I have made it my 
home, having resided two years at Brain- 
erd, and the remainder of the time at this 


place. Though I have not spent very | 
much of the time in travelling, yet I have | 


visited almost every part of the nation, ex- 
cept a section on the northeast. Two an- 
nual sessions of the General Council have 
passed while I have been residing at the 
seat of government, at which times a great 
number of the people of all classes and 
from all parts are to be seen. 

The statistical information which has 
been published respecting this nation,I hope 
you have on hand, or will receive from some 
other source; it goes far towards giving a 
correct view of the state of the people. I 


have only to say, that, judging from what | 


I see around me, I believe that a similar 
enumeration made the present year would 
show, by the comparison, a rapid improve- 
ment since the census was taken. 

The printed constitution and laws of 

our nation, also, you doubtless have. 

A shew your progress in civil polity. 
As far as my haowtolge extends they are 
executed with a good degree of efficiency, 
and their execution meets with not the 
least hindrance from any thing like a spirit 
of insubordination among the people. 
Oaths are constantly administered in the 
courts of justice, and I believe I have 
never heard of an instance of perjury. 

It has been well observed by others, 


that the progress of a people in civilization | 


is to be determined by comparing the pres- 
ent with the past. I can only compare 
what I see with what I am told has been. 
The present principal chief is about forty 
years of age. 
father procured him a good suit of clothes, 
in the fashion of the sons of civilized peo- 
ple; but he was so ridiculed by his mates 


When he was a boy, his | 


May, 


| as a white boy, that he took off his new 
suit, and refused to wear it. The editor 
| of the Cherokee Pheenix is twenty-seven 
years old. He well remembers that he felt 
awkward and ashamed of his singularity, 
when he began to wear the dress of a 
white boy. Now every boy is aes of a 
civilized suit, and those feel awkward and 
ashamed of their singularity who are des- 
titute of it. At the last session of the 
General Council, I scarcely recollect hav- 
ing seen any members who were not 
clothed in the same manner as the white 
inhabitants of the neighboring states; and 
those very few (I am informed that the 
|| precise number was four) who were par- 
tially clothed in Indian style were, never- 
theless, very decently attired. The dress 
of civilized people is general throughout 
the nation. J have seen, I believe, only 
'|}one Cherokee woman, and she an aged 
woman, away from her home, who was not 
| clothed jn, at least,a decent long gown. 
At home only one,a very aged woman, 
| who appeared willing to be seen in the orig- 
inal native dress; three or four, only, who 
had at their own houses dressed them- 
selves in Indian style, but hid themselves 
with shame at the approach of a stranger. 
I am thus particular, because “peggmne 
| gives more accurate’ ideas than general 
| statements. Among the elderly men there 
| is yet a considerable portion, I dare not 
] say whether a majority or a minority, who 
| retain the Indian dress in part. The 
| younger men almost all dress like the 
'| whites around them, except that the great- 
'| er number wear a turban instead of a hat, 
; and in cold weather a blanket : frequently 
| serves for a cloak. Cloaks, however, are 
| becoming common. There yet remains 
| room for improvement in dress, but that 
| improvement is making with surprising 
rapidity. 

The arts of spinning and weaving, the 
Cherokee women, generally, put in prac- 
| tice. Most of their garments are of their 
| own spinning and weaving, from cotton, 
| the produce of their own fields; though 
i considerable northern domestic, and much 

calico, is worn, nor is silk uncommon. 
| Numbers of the men wear imported cloths, 
|| broadcloths, &c., and many wear mixed 
|| cotton and wool, the manufacture of their 
| wives; but the greater part are clothed 
| principally in cotton. 
| Except in the arts of spinning and weav- 
| ing, but little progress has been made in 
| manufactures. A few Cherokees, how- 
1 ever, are mechanics. 

Agriculture is the principal employment 
and support of the people. It is the de- 
pendence of almost every family. As to 
the wandering part of the people, who live 
by the chase, if they are to be found in the 





| nation, I certainly have not found them, nor 
even heard of them, except from the floor of 
Congress, and other distant sources of infor- 
I do not know of a single family 








mation. 
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who depend, in any considerable degree, on |! vanced—I answer, as a 


game for a support. It is true that deer 
and turkies are frequently killed, but not 
in sufficient numbers to pe any depend- 
ence as the means of subsistence. The 
land is cultivated with very different de- 

ees of industry; but I believe that few 
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|} as refined as 


ail of an adequate supply of food. The | 


ground is uniformly cultivated by means 
of the plough, and not, as formerly, by the 
hoe only. 

The Rennee of the Cherokees are of all 
sorts, from an elegant painted or brick 
mansion, down to a very mean log cabin. 
If we speak, however, of the mass of the 
people, they live in comfortable log houses, 
generally one story high, but frequently 
two; sometimes of hewn logs, and some- 
times unhewn; commonly with a wooden 





chimney, and a floor of puncheons, or what 
a New England man would call slabs. | 
Their houses are not generally well fur- 
nished; many have scarcely any furniture, 
though a few are furnished even elegantly, 
and many decently. Improvement in the 
furniture of their Rousue appears to follow 
after improvement in dress, but at present | 
is making rapid progress. 

As to education, the number who can 
read and write English is considerable, 
though it bears but a moderate proportion 
to the whole population. Among such, | 
the degree of improvement and intelli- 
gence is various. The Cherokee language, 
as far as I can judge, is read and written | 
by a large majority of those between child- | 
hood and middle age. Only a few who | 
are much beyond middle age have learned. | 

In regard to the progress of religion, I , 
cannot, I suppose, do better than to state, | 
as nearly as I am able, the number of mem- | 
bers in the churches of the several denom- | 
inations. The whole number of native | 
members of the Presbyterian churches is | 
not far from 180. In the churches of the | 
United Brethren, are about 54. In the | 
Baptist churches [ do not know the num- 
ber; probably as many as 50. The Meth- 
odists, I believe, reckon in society, more | 
than 800; of whom I suppose the greater 
part are natives. ern | of the heathenish 
customs of the people have gone entirely, 
or almost entirely, into disuse, and others 
are fast following their steps. I believe 
the greater part of the people acknowledge 
the Christian religion to be the true relig- 
ion, although many who make this ac- 
-knowledgment know very little of that re- 
ligion, and many others do not feel its 


ower. Throug the blessing of our God, 
owever, religion is steadily gaining 
und. 


But, it will be asked, 1s the improve- 
ment which has been described, general 
among the people, and are the full-blooded 
Indians civilized, or only the half-breeds? 
I answer that, in the description which I 
have given, I have spoken of the mass of 
the people, without distinction. If it be 
asked, however, what class are most ad- 


1 
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neral thing— 
those of mixed blood. They have taken 
the lead, although some of full blood are 
any. But, though those of 
mixed blood are generally in the van, as 
| might naturally be expected, yet the whole 
| mass of the people is on the march. 
| There is one other subject, on which I 
think it due to justice to give my testimo- 
ny, whatever it may be worth. Whether 
the Cherokees are wise in desiring to re- 
main here, or not, I express no opinion. 
But it is certainly just, that it should be 


|| known whether or not they do, as a body, 
|| wish to remain. 
! 


It is not possible for a 
| person to dwell among them without hear- 
| ing much on the subject. I have heard 
|much. It is said, abroad, that the common 
| people would gladly remove, but are deterred 


|| by the vhiefs, and a few other influential 


| men. Itis notso. I say, with the utmost 


'| assurance, it is not so. Nothing is plainer, 


than that it is the earnest wish of the 
| whole body of the people to remain where 
they are. They are not overawed by the 
| chiefs. Individuals may be overawed by 
popular opinion, but not by the chiefs. On 
the other hand, if there were a chief in 
favor of removal, he would be overgwed 
by the people. He would know that he 
could not open his mouth in favor of such 
a proposition, but on pain, not only of the 
failure of his re-election, but of popular 
odium and scorn. The whole tide of na- 
tional feeling sets, in one strong and un- 
broken current, against a removal to the 
west. 

In a communication on the same subject, 
made by Mr. Worcester to the editor of the 
Philadelphian, there is the following paragraph 
respecting the possibility of the Cherokees ad- 
vancing in morals and civilization in theis pres- 
ent situation. 

By all these remarks I do not intend to 


|| convey the impression, that the Cherokees 








have already reached, or nearly reached a 
level with the white people of the United 
States in point of civilization. But the 
have made great advances, and are seen. 
ily advancing still. It is only requisite that 
they be not hindered, and that the means 
which God has so abundantly blessed in 
this respect continue to operate, and there 
is every reason to believe their progress 
will continue. Any theory in regard to 
their removal from this place, which is 
built upon the supposition of the im - 
bility of their rising where they are, is op- 
posed to fact. They can rise for they are 
rising. 

These statements, in connection with those 
which have occasionally been given in this 
work, respecting the state of the schools, of re- 
ligious knowledge and feeling, of temperance 
and civilization, in the vicinity of the several 
stations, will probably exhibit the present con- 
dition of the Cherokees pretty fairly. 
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€hoctaws. 
EXTRACT FROM A LETTER OF MR. CUSHMAN, 
DATED AT HEBRON, 10TH OF MARCH, 1830. | 


Additions to the Church—Aspect of the 
Community. 

Ir cannot be otherwise than interesting to the | 
Christian, to see in how short a period, the | 
power and grace of God can give to an igno- | 
rant and heathen people the aspect of a moral | 
and religious community. Two years ago | 
there was not a Choctaw in the clan mentioned | 
below, who gave any evidence of piety. Now 
the proportion of professors of religion, in good | 
standing, is as large as in most parts of New | 
England.—The new meeting house is about 12 | 
or 15 miles from Mayhew. 





The first Sabbath in this month, a gen- 
eral meeting was held atthe new meeting- 
house. The weather was somewhat un- | 
favorable, and numbers of the professors, | 
who lived at a distance, did not attend. | 
But we were permitted to sit down to the | 
table of the Lord with eighty native | 
brothers and sisters. ‘Twenty-two were | 
received into the church at the time, all | 
natives. It would seem that the change 
in all respects, that has taken place in the 

le of this region, within the past year, 
is almost without a parallel. Surely it is | 
not by might nor by power but by the | 
Spirit of God. There are 35 native mem- | 
bers of the church in Capt. Robert Fol- | 
som’s clan, and eighteen in our immediate | 
neighborhood. — all the people at- | 
tend meeting on the Sabbath, unless nec- | 
essarily detained. Saturday evenings the 
males and females meet in separate places, 
for the purpose of praying for the Holy | 
Spirit, or the continuance of the work of 

e among the people. Some appear to | 
fer that they cannot rest till every soul is | 
brought into the kingdom. I hoped, and | 
think I prayed, when I first came out here, | 
that God would bless this people. But | 
how weak was my faith. He has permit- | 
ted us to witness greater things than we | 
dared even to ask or think. 

I have heretofore been very anxious that | 
a minister should be stationed at this | 
place. But I feel so much the importance | 
that missionaries should be distributed in | 
different of the nation, and the Gos- 
pel preached to every Choctaw, that if any | 
e lists should come out, I think they 
had better occupy some new site. It is | 
most evident that God can carry on his | 
work even where the means are the most 
feeble and inefficient. 


| 
! 
| 
' 


LETTER FROM CAPTAIN ROBERT FOLSOM, 
DATED AT HEBRON, 8TH OF MARCH, 1830. 


Tue writer of the subjoined letter is the cap- 
am, or subordinate chief, of the clan in which 











‘May, 


Mr. Cushman, the writer of the preceding letter, 
resides; and is to be distinguished from Col. 
David Folsom, who is one of the three princi- 
pal chiefs of the nation. The opportunities for 


|} obtaining an education, enjoyed by the writer, 


were very limited. He became hopefully pious 
and joined the church about a year ago. The 
letter is written with his own hand, and is insert- 
ed mainly on account of the exhibition which it 
contains of frank Christian feeling, and of gen- 
uine interest in the cause of his people and re- 
ligion. 


Dear brothers,—I have great love and 
respect for you, for the good you do for my 
nation. I have been thinking to write to 
you for a good while. 1 now undertake to 
write.—Brothers, what I write is true. 
Ten oreleven years ago missionaries come 
to Choctaw nation. They have been 
teaching our children, but we have been 
very wicked: we have stood in dark places: 
we did not know what missionaries want- 
ed: we did not know what the Gospel is. 
When we heard the Gospel, we did not 
know nothing about it. But we sent our 
children to school, but we did not know 
what it was to be good. We still went on 
in dark wicked ways. Sometime we heard 
missionaries preach, but we tired, we wisht 
he would quit it. We break Sabbath, we 
get drunken, and play ball-dance. We 
did not mind what the preacher want: we 
did not mind it at all. About two years 
ago we found a little light from the north. 

e wicked began to drop [their wicked 
ways] a little. But about a year ago a 
great light come down to us; and then for 
a few months the dark and wicked [prac- 
tices] returned; and then again the Tight 
come more bright, and continues to shine 
till now. Dear brother, I write this letter 
the same as to my own brother. We have 
found what missionaries says is good: we 
love one another. Make my heart glad to 
write this letter. Most makes the tears 
fall off my face. Our red people we are 
poor, but we love the Gospel: we wish for 
to hold on long as we live. When we die 
we want to meet all our good brothers 
where Jesus Christ is. Since I hope God 
has changed my heart I ha’nt been asham- 
ed of Christ. Brother David and myself 
want to do all we can to have our people 
throw away all the wicked [practices] and 
embrace the Gospel, and walk in the 


| straight and bright path—I can under- 


stand a little English: I can read a little: 
I can write a little: keep learning. I 
found out Bible is good, Testament is 
ood. I read in the Choctaw book too. 

e are all very poor; but since Jesus 
Christ has teuniied our hearts, we have 
thrown away all our old wicked ways. 
We have turned in to work: we have got 
ood clothes: we are like new people. 
fhen Sabbath comes, we all go up to 
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meeting. We have got good school-house 
and good meeting-house. Since we got 
our new house, about twenty children go 
to school every day. When they are all 
ready to go, there will be twenty-five chil- 
dren. Now learning very fast. They 
learn Choctaw and learn to sing. When 
we go to meeting, we talk, sing, and pray. 
I try to tell the people about the Gospel. 
Mr. Cushman tells us about the Gospel. 
He has interpreter. Myself and thirty- 
five of the people of m an belong to the 
church. I hope we shall all holdon. I 
hope a great many more will come in. 
One thing we are sorry about our nation. 


We are sorry Mississippi are putting their |, 


laws over us. If let alone, as we think, 
we all be good by and by, and be happy 
nation; but if Mississippi put their laws 
over us, we fraid we cant stand it. 
keep praying that God wont let them. O 
pray that God would help us. I wish all 
our brothers that live to north, and all our 
sisters that live to north, would pray for 
us. I wish all our white brothers to love 
us. I have nothing to say any more. 
I call myeell your brother, 
Rogsert Fotrsom. 


LETTER FROM THE REV. HARRISON ALLEN, 
DATED AT ELLIOT, 12TH OF MARCH, 
1830. 


Mr. ALLEN, whose ordination was mentioned 
at p. 365, of the last volume, embarked at Bos- 
ton, with Mrs. Allen, Mr. John Dudley, and 
Miss Eunice Clough, for Mobile, Dec. 1, and 
thence proceeded to Mayhew, in the Choctaw 
nation, where they arrived on the 11th of Jan- 
uary. 


gave them in substance the following 
Welcome to the Nation. 


Since it is the will of our Father above, 
that you should leave 
mother, and brothers and sisters, in a dis- 
tant land, and come to us, the Choctaws, 
to teach us the Gospel, I am now glad to 
see you both here. We have for a very 
long time been in darkness. 
Gospel is sent to us. The light now be- 
gins to shine upon us. Many of the peo- 
ple have heard the word from above, some 
of us have embraced and love it. Still we 
need more teachers. For a long time we 
have wished for a missionary and his wife 
to come and live among us. There are 
many towns that say, Oh that they would 
come and bring us the Gospel. _We want 
the work done now while it is mid-day and 
the sun is up. 

Some of the white people of the United 
States seem determined to have us go be- 
yond the Mississippi. For o“~ I do 
not feel distressed now as I have been. 
If it is the will of our Heavenly Father 
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While visiting the missionary stations in | 
that vicinity, Col. Folsom called on them, and | 


our father and | 


At last the | 
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| that we should go, we shall go. But if it 
is not, we shall stay. 
Though it gives me pleasure to see you, 
I can tell you that you have come to a 
dark land; and here are a great man 
_ traps and snares, and you will find trouble 
here. But if you put your trust in the 
Lord, and serve him faithfully till death, 
as I am determined to do, you will be re- 
| ceived at last in the folded arms of Christ. 


| Meetings and Admissions to the Church 
at Elliot. 


The field of labor assigned to Mr. Allen, is. 
Elliot and the vicinity, in the western part of the 
nation. No preacher has, of late, resided at 
that station or in that vicinity, though the peo- 





We | ple have occasionally been visited by the mis- 


sionaries from the other stations. No Choc- 
taws have before been received into that 
church, although considerable serious inquiry 
about the Gospel has prevailed among the peo- 
ple. After mentioning some previous meetings, 
Mr. Allen remarks— 


Our last meeting was held in the woods 
/on the last three days in February, and 
closed on Monday. Mr. Caldwell was 
present and assisted in the services. Asit 
was to be a communion season, most of the 
mission family attended. The exercises 
commenced with a sermonon Friday even- 
ing. During the next day and evening 
we had three exercises, and a meeting for 
the examination of candidates for admis- 
sion to. the church. Five persons were 
erp with whom previous conversation 

ad been held for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the evidence of their piety. These 
affording satisfactory evidence that their 
hearts had been renewed by the Holy 





| Spirit, were accepted by the church. Qn 
the next day, which was the Sabbath, a 
|, Sermon was preached on baptism. After 
which the Articles of Faith, and the Coy- 
| enant were read to the candidates, and in 
| the presence of a good number of the na- 
| tives of the woods, sitting under no other 
| roof but the canopy of heaven, nine were 
solemnly consecrated to God in the ordi- 
nance of baptism. Five of these were 
' adults, and four were children. Of those 
received into the church, four of them are 
men, and the other a married woman, the 
wife of one of the men. Three of the 
men were heads of families. One was a 
full Choctaw, of more than ordinary intel- 
ligence, and the others half breeds. T'wo 
of the children of the full Choctaw were 
| presented by him for baptism. The bap- 
tism of these little children of the forest 
|| added very considerably to the interest 
| and solemnity of the occasion. An Afri- 
_can woman from the Chickasaw nation 
|| was received to the church at the same 
} time by letter. The accession of five na< 
\' tive members is a new event in the histery 
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of this little church, planted in the wilder- 
ness, no additions having previously been 
made to it from the Choctaw people. 

In the afternoon of the bath a ser- 
mon was preached on the nature and de- 
sign of the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per; after which we were allowed as a 
church, in company with these occasional 
eommunicants, 18 in all, to sit down at the 
table which our Lord spread for us in the 
desert, and to meditate on the love of Je- 
sus, the Master of the feast and the God of | 
missions. The day was fine, and a similar 
occasion at the place had never before been 
celebrated by so large a number of com- 
municants. This was the first communion 
I had attended in this land of strangers; 
and the first, also,in which I had been 
called to administer the ordinances of bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper. Soit is, other 
men have labored, and we have entered 
in, and are permitted to’enjoy the fruits of 
their labors. As a little flock, it was nat- | 
ural to be reminded of the goodness of our | 
God and Redeemer, in permitting us, who, | 
a short time since were not only strangers 
to one another, but strangers to the cov- 
enant of promise, to meet in circumstan- 
ces so interesting and favorable. Now we | 
are no longer strangers to each other, and | 
we trust, through grace, we are no longer 

rs to the commonwealth of Israel; 
but are fellow citizens of the household of 
faith, having been brought near through 
the blood of the everlasting covenant and 
made to sit together in heavenly places 
in Christ Jesus. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER OF MR. SMITH, 
DATED AT CATTARAUGUS, 2ND OF MARCH, 
830. 


Visits among the People. 


Ir the missionary gains access to only that por- 
tion of a heathen people, which will come to the 
meeting-house or other place of stated instruc- 
tion,a very large part of them will remain | 
heathens. A want of curiosity, attachment to | 
old customs, opposition of friends, or after they 
have once heard the truth, a dislike of its 
strictness and purity, may keep them from 
seeking for instruction. The business of the 
missionary is to seek and save that which was 
lost. It would seem that the Spirit of the Lord 
had in some measure prepared the way for the 
visits which are noticed in this letter. 


Since I last wrote, I have spent consid- 
erable time in visiting and attending meet- 
ings in_ the different parts of this reserva- 





families who said they had never lard | 


|| dinary 





tion. I have found a number in heathen | 


the Gospel preached; but I have found 


none unwilling to confess that they were 
sinners, and none, except two or three, 
who have not listened with attention, 
when I have attempted to teach them the 
way of salvation. Some have said that 
they had not been to hear the Gospel 
preached because their friends were op- 

d to it. I have,in my interviews 
with such, held out in one hand the Law 
and in the other the Gospel; and showed, 
as well as I could, the nature of each, that 
they might see that heathenism could not 
save them, nor any other religion except 
the Christian. Though they have been 
repeatedly visited by the mission family, 
it seemed to me when I have been among 
them, that they were not by the side of 
Christians, in the state of New-YorX,.20r 
any where in the United States, hift soie- 
where in Asia or Africa. In open and 
smoky huts, I have with great delight 
spoken to these sons of the forest, of Jesus 
and him crucified, and I trust that, before 
long, many of them will appear to have 
been a part of his inheritance. We have 
come so late to their help, that it is not 
strange that some of them should doubt 
whether the Great Spirit has sent ug, or 
whether he would have them embrace the 
Gospel. 


Change produced in the People by 
Christianity. 


Not long since an infidel from abroad 
attended meeting here on the Sabbath, 
and in the time of intermission he asked 
the Indians if they thought the Gospel 
had done them any good. One of the 
members of the church replied that before 
he heard the Gospel preached, he was a 
drunkard, and if he had not heard it, in- 
stead of being in the house of God that 
day, he should have been in the streets 
wallowing in the mire. With respect to 
cleanliness, dress, food, the comforts of 


| life, industry, and property, the Christian 


Indians generally are distinguished from 
the heathen. 

I think there is reason to believe that 
the members of this church have as much 
knowledge of experimental religion, as or- 

Christians who have never been 
without the Gospel. They appear to have 
very tenacious memories. hen an op- 
portunity is afforded, they will speak upon 
religious subjects, without premeditation, 
and with great fluency. One Sabbath my 
interpreter was indisposed, and I was on 
that account prevented from . preaching. 
In the forenoon one of the pious Indians 
spoke to the congregation for an hour or 
more, without any embarrassment with re- 
spect to thoughts or language; and in the 
afternoon another pious Indian spoke as 
long, in a similar manner. The same 
quickness of apprehension and facility of 
utterance is manifested in their prayers. 
As the method of communicating instruc- 
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tion through an interpreter is slow and 

imperfect their progress in divine knowl- 

edge would doubtless be more rapid, if 
they could have a properly qualified na- 

tive preacher. There are a number of 
Indian youths, who are anxious to go 

abroad for instruction, and I think it im- | 
portant that they should, in order that they 
may become familiar with the English lan- | 
guage and customs, and become qualified | 
to be teachers in their nation. Alli the 
chiefs of this reservation, heathen and 
Christian, have through the medium of the | 
“Pioneer,” a weekly paper published at | 
Lodi, requested tavern keepers, merchants | 
and others not to give or sell ardent spir- | 


its to the Indians. 


There has been a flourishing Temperance | 
Society at this station, on the principle of total 
abstinence, for more than a year. It is remark- | 
able to observe how the movements in respect , 
to temperance among the Indians, correspond | 
with efforts on the same subject among the | 
whites. Probably few communities have taken 
more decided measures for suppressing intem- | 
perance and promoting good order and moral- | 
ity, than the Indians at Cattaraugus. { 

| 
i 


Additions to the Church—Hopeful Converts. | 


At our communion in December last, | 
seven persons were admitted to this church. | 
Three of them were from the Alleghany 
reservation. The other four reside in this 
place. Our meeting was solemn and in- 
teresting. 

About a month since I visited the In- | 

on the Alleghany reservation. | 
Those who profess veligien there seem to | 
keep the unity of the spirit in the bonds | 
of peace, and to be steadfast and unmova- 
ble, abounding in the work of the Lord. 
The dew of the Spirit seems to be descend- | 
ing on them and upon their families. | 
Within a few months past, several who 
had been anxious for their souls for a con- 
siderable time, have indulged hopes that 
their hearts have been changed by the 
Spirit of God; and there are others inquir- 
ing what they must do to be saved. In 
one of the neighborhoods the Indians have | 
erected a school house, and employed an | 
Indian teacher, who has under his care, 
between twenty and thirty scholars. I 
visited the school and was exceedingly in- 
terested. The children appeared studious | 
and obedient. One of the youth of the 
same neighborhood is now at the academy 
in Fredonia. I am informed, that he is re- | 
solved to get an education; that he is now | 
reading Latin, and supports himself. 

A few months since the meeting house | 
at Alleghany was burnt by an incendiary, | 
who was supposed to be one of the heathen 
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Indians, and a violent opposer to Chris- 
tianity. Another meeting house is soon to 
be erected by the pious natives. 
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During the church conference held at Cat- 
taraugus, mentioned p. 117, eight persons were 
found at one of the meetings anxiously inquir- 
ing after the way of life. Their feelings, as 
ascertained by those who conversed with them, 
are thus described. 


They all confessed themselves to be 
great sinners and said it was their deter- 
mination hereafter to forsake sin, to trust _ 
in Christ and to walk in the path to heav- 
en. One of them said that he had resisted 
the force of divine truth till he could re- 
sist no Jonger; that he believed that it was 
the power of God, which brought him | 
there; and that he was astonished to think 
what a sinner he had been, and that he 
should be permitted to have another op- 
portunity to attend to the concerns of his 
soul. On the last day of the conference 
the Lord’s supper was administered, and 
two persons were admitted to the Alle- 
ghany church and one to the Cattar@ugus 
church. There has been for several 
weeks past more tharr usual attention to 
the subject of religion in this place. We 
hope there ‘are a few, who have recently 
become the friends of God. There are 
some, who are now alarmed in view of 
their sins. We ask the prayers of God’s 
people in our behalf—that the Holy Spirit 
may not be grieved from us, and that the 
Gospel here may have free course and be 
glorified. 


NOTICES OF THE OTHER STATIONS. 


In a letter dated 12th of March, Mr. Harris 


writes— 


Churches.—The churches on all the res- 
ervations appear in an interesting state, 
living in unity and peace, and walking or- 
derly. At a very interesting meeting at 
Cattaraugus, a few weeks since, a church 
was organized and set off for the Allegha- 
ny reservation, consisting of 14 members, 
three of whom were at that time added b 
profession. Two native deacons for e 


\| church were appointed at the same time. 


Schools.—The school at Seneca has 40 
children; that at Cattaraugus about the 
same number. At both these places and 
at Alleghany the new translations have 
been introduced into the schools and the 
first class in each can read them without 
difficulty. Several of the adults also can 
read them, and others are industriously 
making the attempt. 


Temperance.—The Indians at Tuscarora, are 


\| represented by Mr. Elliot as having been re- 


markably temperate and quiet during the last 
winter, and as having lately formed a Temper- 
ance Society, which now embraces more than 
60 persons. A similar society formed at Sen- 
eca, & year since, consists of 40 members. 
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Proceedings of other Socicties. 


FOREIGN. 
LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Places visited by Messrs. Tyerman and Bennet. 


Tus article may be regarded as a continua- 
tion of the one at pp. 123—126 of the last num- 
ber. It is compiled from a letter written by Mr. 
Bennet, while at Capetown in South Africa, 
with the design of mentioning the principal 
places visited by his late friend and himself, in 
the discharge of their duties as a deputation 
from the London Missionary Society. 

These gentlemen sailed from London for the 
South Sea, by way of Cape Horn, in May 1821, 
and reached Tahiti, the chief of the two groups 
of islands called the Georgian and Society Isl- 
ands, in September of the same year. 

In 1822 they visited the Sandwich Islands, 
where they were detained four months. 


In 1823 we made a series of visits to all the 
missionary stations in the Society and Georgian 
Islands, and to many other Islands besides; 
some of them at the distance of from three to 
five hundred miles from Tahiti. 

In May 1824, we took our final departure 
from those most beautiful and interesting regions, 
and proceeded in a small brig (sixty-three tons) 
for New Zealand, and New South Wales. In 
our route for New Zealand, we touched at many 





islands, for the purpose of leaving native mis- 
sionaries from. Tahiti at some, and of inquiring 
into the state of others. 

From New Zealand, where we were most 
unexpectedly made prisoners, and very narrowly 
escaped being murdered and eaten, we voyaged 
to Sydney, which we reached with much diffi- 
culty, after having been three months at sea, in 

lace of five or six weeks. In New South 
ales, we remained nine months; during which 
time, we visited various parts of the interior, 
and some parts of the coast of this vast region, 
and most riving colony. 

From Port Jackson, in June, 1825, we voy- | 
aged in the Hugh Crawford, through Torres’ | 
Straits, than which, we suppose, there is not a | 
more dangerous — for navigation in the | 
world: the ship that left Sydney Harbor the | 
day after us, was ,totally wrecked at the en- | 
trance of Torres’ Straits; and the only two oth- | 
ers that we heard of, which attempted the pas- | 
sage from twelve te eighteen months after our | 
happy passage, were also wrecked. 

Through the Straits of Torres and Lombok, 
our commission led us to Batavia in Java. In 
this most beautiful and fertile country, we tra- 
velled about 800 miles, through Buitenzorg, 
Cheribon, Samarang, Salitega, to the imperial 
eity of Solo, &c. From Batavia, we then 





passed to Singapore, a place which British talent 
aod enterprise are making, (or rather have 
made), a thriving and valuabie settlement, and 
which by the Dutch in Java, is regarded with 
great commercial jealousy. 








From Singapore, we proceeded in the H. C. 
S. Windsor, to Macao and Canton, the only 
two places in China, accessible to Europeans. 
We returned to Singapore in December, 1825, 
and afterwards visited, for about one month 
each, Malacca, Pulo Penang, (or Prince of 
Wales ——. From Penang we sailed in a 
small Danish Brig, between the Andaman Isl- 
ands for Calcutta, which pam Se we 
reached about April 16, 1826. In Bengal, we 
remained nine months, visiting the various mis- 
sionary stations, proceeding up the Hoogly and 
Ganges, to Serampore, Chinsurah, Berhampore, 
Monghyr, Patna, Digah, the holy city of Be- 
nares, Chunar, Allahabad, &c., in all about 800 
miles of river distance. 

We left Calcutta in the Aurora, in December, 
1526, and after spending a few days with much 
satisfaction, at Vizagapatam, we reached Mad- 
ras in January, 1827. In this very interesting 
a where the beneficial influence of 

ritons,—both ministers of religion, and the 
members of the Government, civil and military 
—is unquestionably evident, we remained about 
nine months, and the missionaries being numer- 
ous and widely scattered, we were obliged to 
travel more than 3000 miles in palanquins— 
through Arcot, Chittoor, Bangalore, Cuddapah, 
Bellary, Belgaum, Goa, Cannanore, Mysore, 
Seringapatam, Salem, Quilon, Travancore, 
Cotym, Nagercoil, Cape Comorin, Palamcottah, 
aaee, Tanjore, ‘richinopoly, Pondicher- 
ry, &e. 

From Madras, we voyaged by Ceylon, to the 
Isle of France. Here we were condemned to 
remain seven months, before we could fulfil the 
last object of our commission, which was to pay 
a visit to Radama, the King of Madagascar, and 
to the missionaries in his capital. Madagascar 
is doubtless, including the peculiar physical 
character of the island, and its equally striking 
moral character, and the nature of its govern- 
ment, the most remarkable country which we 
have visited. Here we were destined to wit- 
ness a great political revolution, attended by a 
change of dynasty, and the shedding of much of 
the best blood of the country. Here also, I was 
destined to lose my friend and companion by a 
sudden stroke of apoplexy, after having been 
associated together for more than seven years 
and a half. Delivered from imminent danger in 
this country, I returned in September, 1828, by 
way of Bourbon, to the Mauritius. Thence also 
happily delivered, I arrived at this beautiful 
town (Cape Town) and interesting colony, 
November 22, 1828. 

In the South Seas, all our proposed objects 
were accomplished beyond our most sanguine 
expectations; indeed, all our wishes were realiz- 
ed, and we were so happy as to leave those 
favored and exquisitively beautiful islands with 
the most unequivocal marks of our possessing 
the affectionate esteem of all the missionaries, 
of the chiefs, and of the people. 

In the Sandwich Islands, where are placed 
the excellent and exemplary missionaries from 
North America, we had the unmingled satisfac- 
tion, for four months, of enjoying the intelligent 
society of those valuable men, and received 
every day, both from themselves and their ami- 
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able partners, fresh proofs of their kindness and 
attention. During our involuntary detention, 
and, in some considerable degree, arising from 
that detention, that great and most happy moral 
change from Heathenism to Christianity took 
place, which is now being published throughout 
the Christian world. 

In the islands around Tahiti, and in almost 
all those which we visited in our voyage to New 
Zealand, the most surprising and delightful 
moral change had even then taken place, in the 
overthrow of ignorance, vice, idolatry, and in- 
dolence; and, in beholding the changes which 
had been produced by the instruction of the na- | 
tives in Christianity, we derived a satisfaction | 
and pleasure beyond expression. In New Zea- | 
land, the marks of improvement are few and | 
equivocal. The people are ferocious and in- | 
tractable, and still cannibals—as we ourselves | 
very nearly experienced. 





CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Syrian Christians in Travancore. 


| 


Dr. Buchanan first attracted attention to these ; 
interesting, but degraded, inheritors of the Chris- | 
tian name. There are 13,000 families, and per- 
haps 70,000 souls. Messrs. Tyermanand Ben- 
net visited these people, and have related some 
important particulars in reference to them, and 
to the mission which has been instituted for their 
spiritual benefit. 


They have 55 churches still in their hands : 
the Papists have appropriated several of these | 
to themselves. These churches, in general, re- 
semble the parish churches of our own country, 
though of course they are of various sizes, and 
differ much as to the style of architecture. 
Some of them are respectable buildings, and of 
a considerable extent. They have neither pews 
nor benches inside: at the east end there is a | 
kind of altar, with steps, on which a cross is 

laced, and tapers lighted in time of worship. 
Their mode of worship strongly resembles that 
of the Armenian churches ; and strikingly ap- 
proaches, in different ceremonies, those of the 
Church of Rome: though they have crosses in | 
their churches, .there is no crucifix nor carved 
image. The service is read in the Syriac lan- | 
age, of which the people know nothing, and | 
Bat few of the catanars are acquainted with it. 
The catanars are the priests. Here is no | 
eogpe L and nothing in the whole service for 
their edification, but a short extract from one of | 
the Gospels which is read in Malayalim, which is | 
the language of these Syrian Christians: of } 
course, they are in a state of the most wretched 
ignorance. In fact, these churches are but so | 
many limbs of Popery, from which, as to doc- | 
trinal sentiment, they do not essentially differ. 

The Church missionaries have for their object 
the introduction of the pure Gospel among these | 
benighted Christians. The Rev. Mr. Bailey is 
engaged in translating and printing the Scrip- 
tures in Malayalim, and has made considerable 
progress. The Rev. Mr. Doran is at the head 
of the college, in which are 51 students and 
stout boys: 28 of these are intended to be cata- 
nars: on examining all the pupils in mathematics, 
Latin, Greek, English, &c. we found them in a 
very reputable state of proficiency: the college 
building is large aud commodious, and there is | 
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in it a valuable library. The Rev. Mr. Baker is 
at the head of the school system : here is a sort 
of grammar school, in which are 60 boys: from 
these are selected students for the college: we 
found them, also, in an excellent state: besides 
this, there are 55 other schools, containing about 
1000 children of the Syrian Christians, in differ- 
ent parts of the country. Both the college and 
the schools are conducted on principles which 
are decidedly evangelical, to which the metro- 
politan does not object. He was from home, 
but we saw his substitute and representative. 
Of all the catanars, there is but one, a young 
man, who appears to be truly pious. Mr. Bai- 
ley has been permitted occasionally to preach 
in the churches ; and a good understanding ap- 
pears to exist between the missionaries, and the 
metropolitan and catanars. 

Of these missionaries, with Mrs. Bailey and 
Mrs. Baker, we cannot speak too highly: they 





are truly pious, and breathe an cadien spirit; 
| and appear to be greatly devoted to their diffi- 
| cult work. Mrs. Baker has one school of fine 
| Syrian girls under her care. A church is about 
| to be built here, in which the Gospel will be 
| preached, and all the students will attend there. 
| The missionaries have service in their own 
| houses on Lord’s days, after the manner of the 
Church of England. We were greatly interest- 
ed in this mission, which we trust will be instru- 
mental of great good; though we fear that its 
operations will be slow, and the hopes of good 
are distant. Persons more suited to the under- 
taking could scarcely have been found by the 
Church Missionary Society. The houses of the 
missionaries are excellent, their situations beau- 
tiful, and the neighbouring locality exceedingly 


‘| rich and fine. 


The object of this mission is defined by Mr. 
Baker, one of the missionaries; and it is such, 
doubtless, as will be found expedient and pro- 
per in relation to most of the degenerated 
churches of the East. 


The business of the society’s missionaries 
here is not to pull down the ancient Syrian 
church, and to build another upon some plan of 
their own with the materials; our object is, to 
remove the rubbish, and to repair the decayed 
places, of the existing church. This being the 
case, the missionaries must ever have in view 
the general good of the whole, rather than the 
welfare of individuals. We do not stand in the 
relation of pastors to the several flocks for 
whose good we are laboring, as other missiona- 
ries do; we are but advisers and helpers, and 
instructors of such as are willing to hear. 


The Syrian Christians manifest much willing- 
ness, and even a strong desire, to obtain the 


|| Holy Scriptures; and the metropolitan dis tri- 


butes them in his official visitations. 
AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSION IN BURMAH. 
Mr. Boardman’s Labors among the Karens. 


Tue Karens are a race of wi!d men in Tavoy, 
one of the southern provinces of the Burman 
empire, separated from Siam by a range of 
mountains. Mr. Boardman occupies a station 
not far from their settlements, about fourteea de- 
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grees north of the equator. The manner in 
which his fatigues and privations are alleviated 
by indications that the Spirit of the Lord is pres- 
ent to bless his labors, will appear in the ex- 
tracts to be made from his journal published in 
the Baptist Missionary Register. 

The first paragraph states the fact, that the 
Karens are without any religion, and explains 
the reason why Boodhism is an ineffectual re- 
straint upon wickedness. 


Oct. 1, 1828. Conversing with a Daway to- 
day, L inquired which were the better people, 
the Daways with Gaudama’s religion, or the 
Karens with no religion at all. He decided in 
favor of the Karens. I should do so too. Bood- 
hism has many excellent precepts, but as fear 
and hope are the only passions to which it ap- 
peals, it is destitute of life and energy, and is 
incompetent to produce good men. It tells of 
no’ condescending, bleeding, dying love. It 
points to no expiring Saviour. No love is kin- 
dled up in the heart, by the exhibition of a 
“greater love.” Religion with a Boodhist, is a 
mere bargain with his own interest. Sin is not 
sinful, only it involves the sinner in suffering; in 
like manner, goodness is not good, only as it 
has its reward. The Boodhist has no God to 
please or to offend, and his own interest is all 
the motive that operates upon him. This self- 
interest, powerful as it is in many cases, cannot 
restrain a man from the present indulgence of a 
depraved inclination, by the fear of a distant 
evil or the hope of a distant good. These re- 
marks are confirmed by the state of morals here, 
even supposing Boodhism to be the true test of 
morality. 

Jan. 3i, 1829. Three days since, two Karens 
arrived, who had travelled three days’ journey 
in expectation of finding me at the Karen settle- 
ments; but not finding me there, they came 
three days’ journey farther to see me at my own 
house. They appear very desirous of receiving 
Christian instruction; and Ko-thah-byoo is un- 
wearied in his efforts to impart it. One of them 
came from the Province of Mergui, and he 
states that the Karens in Tavoy, Mergui, and 
Tinasserim, have all heard of us, and are desir- 
ous of listening to our instructions. 

Feb. 1. Several Karens from the eastern set- 
tlements arrived, who state that the people are 
all anxiously waiting our arrival. Several of 
them have long since expressed, and still con- 
tinue to express a desire to be baptized; but I 
feel at present inclined to defer their baptism 
for a season, that they may become better in- 
structed in the nature of the baptismal ordinance, 
and in the general principles of the Gospel; and 
also, that we may have better means of judging 
of the reality oftheir conversion. 


On the 5th of February Mr. Boardman set out 
on his visit to the settlements of these people, 
accompanied by two Karens who profess to be- 
lieve the Christian religion, two of the largest 
school boys, and a Malabar man who served as 
cook. Their course was eastward, towards the 
interior. 


For the first two hours and a half, we passed 
along a winding foot path, over hills, and rice 








fields, with here and there a little hamlet or a 
single hut, and almost as often a pagoda on the 
summit of a hill or cliff. In this region, almost 
every conspicuous point of land, promontory, 
cliff and peak, is tipped with a pagoda. At 
noon we entered into the thick jungle of bam- 
boos, and pursued our way, a little relieved by 
the shade frém the scorching rays of the tropical 
sun. Soon after, we met a company of men 
sent by the governor of the city, to await the 
arrival of a large party of Taleings and Karens, 
with elephants, from Bankock, the capital of 
Siam;—for narrow, unfrequented, and untrod- 
den as our pathway was, it was the highroad 
between Siam and Tavoy. Attwo o’clock, we 
were overtaken with a heavy shower, for which 
we were not at all prepared, this being the driest 
and hottest season of the year. 


The company was repeatedly drenched with 
showers, and in traversing the forests, was ex- 
posed to danger from tigers and wild elephants; 
but all were mercifully preserved from harm. 
On the 6h, at noon, they began to pass the high 
range of mountains separating the Karen set- 
tlements from the Daway villages. ‘The ascent 
was rendered excessively fatiguing by ravines, 
cliffs, precipices, and intense heat; and when 
they descried at a distance the first miserable 
hut of the Karens, they were almost suffering 
with hunger. Passing through the village of 
Moung Pyee, the chief man of the largest dis- 
trict of Karens, and another named K ywai-thah- 
khoung, they reached Tshickkar, the village of 
Moung So. 


This is the utmost eastern limit of our jour- 
ney, and indeed of the settlements this side of 
Siam. Here we founda very convenient zayat, 
erected for our accommodation, and large 
enough for the whole village, consisting of 60 or 
70 persons to meet in, and hear the word of 
God. The people soon began to collect togeth- 
er, and to show us all the kindness in their pow- 
er, bringing us presents of fowls, ducks, eggs, 
yams, fish, plantains, various sorts of rice, and 
every thing which the village could furnish. 
The countenances of some of them beamed with 
joy at seeing us, and they said, “Ah, you have 
come at last, we have been longing to see you.” 
Moung So, ill as he was, with a few, soon came 
and continued day and night with us in the za- 
yat. In the evening, about 30 persons assem- 
bled and I addressed them from John iii. 16, 
“God so loved the world,” &c. The people 
listened attentively, and many of them spent the 
whole night in the zayat with me. Moung So, 
Moung Kyah, and Moung Kyah’s father-in-law, 
in particular, seemed perfectly delighted, and 
gave the profoundest attention to the words 
both of myself, and of Ko-thah-byoo, who inter- 
preted in Karen as much of my discourse as he 
could recollect. By this means, the women and 
others who did not fully understand Burman, 
were enabled to learn in their own language the 
wonderful works of God. 


Ko-thah-byoo was one of Mr. Boardman’s 
Karen attendants. The above extract relates 
to the 7th of February. The two following days 
were quite as interesting. 
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Five persons declared their faith in Christ, | 
and their desire to be baptized. ‘Three of them | 
were Moung So, Moung Kyah, and Moung | 
Kyah’s father-in-law. They had, several months | 
previous, requested baptism, and although I had | 
gained some evidence of their piety, I had 
thought best to defer their baptism till I should | 
visit them. Their appearance and conduct} 
since I came among them, has strengthened my | 
hopes respecting them. Of the other two, one | 
was A-pyah-thee, the old sorcerer, who had | 
been the depository and expounder of the Psalm | 
Book, mentioned in former journals. The fifth, | 
was a disciple of the old man. His name is} 
Shan-oung. Of these two latter, I have many | 
fears that they are not actuated by good motives 
in desiring to be baptized. 


Mr. Boardman thought best, on reflection, to) 
defer the baptism of these persons. At the | 
close of the 9th, he makes the following record. | 


Many inquired to know how they could re- 
member (recollect) the Sabbath day. The in-) 
terest they manifested, greatly encouraged me || 
to hope that they are truly desirous of being | 
conformed in their lives and conduct to the re- | 
quisitions of God’s word. After much conversa- 
tion, we composed ourselves to sleep, nearly! 
half the congregation remaining in the zayat all 
night that they might take leave of me in the} 
morning. 

Rose early, and addressed the people || 
from the 19th Psalm, after which I gave them a || 
copy of the Psalms as far as they are translated || 
into Barman. This fulfils my engagement with 
the old sorcerer, on his giving up his Prayer 
Book with the Psalms. | 





itis a singular fact, that a Prayer-Book of 
the Church of England, printed at Oxford, 
found its way among this wild people in the 
mountains of Burmah, and for twelve years was 


made an object of religious veneration. 
They knew nothing of its contents,—says Mr. , 
Boardman,—not even in what language it was | 
composed, but as they were taught by the per-, 
son who gave it them; they paid it an ignorant, 
but supreme worship, till, hearing of our arrival 
in Tavoy, they brought it forward and presented 
itto us, accepting in its stead, a version of a 
part of the Psalms in the Burman language, 
which they partially understand. 
i 
This W@ol—for such it had beecome—was care- 


fully preserved in a curiously wrought bamboo. 
basket; and the willingness of the poor people 
’ 

to give itup, shows a conviction that the mis-| 
sionary had something better to give in ex-! 
change. The prayer book has been sent as a 
curiosity to this country. © 


Feb. 14. After addressing a few people, who. 
assembled early in the morning, I took my leave | 
and proceeded homeward. ‘The hope of being! 
soon in the bosom of my dear family, gave 
strength to my limbs and agility to my feet. ! 
The golden pagodas of the city soon rose in! 
view, and at four o’clock, after having travelled 
more than a hundred miles in the wilderness, | 
and preached seventeen times, I had the pleas- 


and happy. My heart swelled with love, grati- 
tude and praise. “Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
and all that is within me, bless his holy name. 
Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his 
benefits.” 


Other facts illustrating the progress of the 
Burman mission will be inserted in the next 
number. 








DOMESTIC. 


MISSION OF THE AMERICAN BAPTIST BOARD 
AMONG THE CHEROKEES. 


Success in preaching the Gospel. 


A BRIEF notice of the Baptist mission among 
the Cherokees was given in the survey, at p. 33. 
The station talled the Valley Towns is in the 
western extremity of North Carolina. It is the 


| part of the Cherokee nation where the Indians 


have the least intercourse with the whites, where 
there has been the least instruction by means of 
schools or preaching, and where the character 
and habits of the people have been least affected 
by civilization. The Rev. Evan Jones, the 
missionary at the station, writes that he baptised 
one full Cherokee woman in December, at which 
time two of the United States agents were pre- 
sent, and expressed much satisfaction at the im- 


|| provement and good conduct of the Cherokees. 


In the congregation, which amounted to sev- 


‘}eral hundreds, were a number of professors of 


religion, of different denominations, from the 
white settlements. The sight ofso many Cher- 
okees, (heretofore denominated savages,) join- 
ing with zeal and devotion in the worship of a 
crucified Saviour, excited in them sensations 
of wonder and joy. Some of them told me 
they had expected improvement, but nothing 
like this. Let God have all the glory. Wil 
not the prayer of faith be offered up for this 
people? And will not the song of praise burst 
from the lips of those who are watching the 
progress of the Redeemer’s kingdom? 


Under date of Jan. 19, Mr. Jones writes:— 


The Lord is carrying on his work. Since my 
last, two more have been baptised, and another 
approved by the church, but was prevented by 
sickness, from attending at the time appointed 
for administering the ordinance. Every meet- 
ing, some new cases of anxious inquirers oc- 
cur; and from the general attention which has 
been of late excited, we hope these indications 
are but the droppings before the shower. 
There are prospects of a glorious harvest in this 
region. : 

On Sabbath last, we had an interesting day. 
Considerable concern was manifested b he 
audience, which was composed er of 
full Cherokees. In the afternoon, brother John 
Tinson, and brother Wasadi, in exhortation, 
pressed on the attention of the people the ur- 





ure of reaching home, and finding all healthful | 


gent necessity of fleeing from the wrath to 
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come, and taking refuge without delay, in the || to this enterprize. First, that they could not 
atoning blood of Jesus. Perceiving several to || prepare the requisite number of books; secondly, 
be affected, I invited those who were anxious || that they could not raise sufficient means; 
about their salvation to come forward. Some |' thirdly, that they could not find a suflicient 
had not courage enough to do so, who never- } number of explorers and distributors. 
theless were under deep concern. Ten imme-j|| The first ground of fear is now removed. 
diately presented themselves. The printer of the society, and binder, have so 
A few years ago, the utmost stretch of bene- || enlarged their means for manufacturing books, 
volent anticipation, extended only to the rising || that almost any quantity can be made it money 
generation. The children of the Cherokees || is seasonably furnished as donations, and for 
only, were thought to be within the range of|, books sold. The depository now contains 
hopeful effort. But as far as the heavens are || 100,000 bound books and 200,000 more in print- 
above the earth, so far are God’s thoughts above || ed sheets, which could soon be bound and ready 
our thoughts; and we now see that the objects || for distribution. If the resolution, therefore, is 
of his benevolence, are not the children only, || not carried into effect, it will not fail because 
but that fathers and mothers, and grandmothers, || the parent society could not prepare the books. 
yea, and great grandmothers too, are by the || The pecuniary =p we of this undertaking is 
operations of redeeming love, snatched from the || less favorable. Not that there has been a want 
iron grasp of the prince of darkness. of pecuniary pledges; nor that some pledges 
have not been nobly redeemed, and considera- 
The Rev. Mr. O’Bryant, a missionary of the || ble sums of money received, but that these re- 


same Board, who resides in a different part of || ¢¢ipts have not kept pace with the expendi- 


A : | tures. The sums of money pledged to this en- 
the nation, mentions that on one Sabbath where |) terprize are something like $100,000, about one 


he administered the Lord’s supper, the house |’ third of which has been paid into the treasury. 
was crowded with spectators, and the most so- |: But the expenditures in getting a stock of books 


ae 4 |ready (which the Board dare not fail to do,) 
lema order prevailed; that at the close of ano- have been far greater than these — even 


ther meeting, many came forward bathed in|) when added to receipts for books sold. The 
tears and kneeled down, in token that they de- |! managers have been much more disappointed in 
sired the prayers of God’s people; and that on | Bt receiving pay for books out on long credit, 


: than in any failure to redeem pledges of dona- 
another communion Sabbath, crowds attended, | tions. If these books sold had been paid for, 


more than the house would hold, who were very |; the managers would not be, as they now are 
solemn. ' $23,600 in debt to banks, for money borrowed. 
| But notwithstanding this comparatively un- 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. favorable view of the pecuniary state of the so- 
ciety, there is no evil here which cannot be ea- 
rospect of supplyine the Countruin TwoYears. || sily and quickly removed, if all friendly to this 
ree a emny rs pon re MF will do their duty. . little 
Tue resolution to furnish a Bible to every |; effort on the part of auxiliaries in debt for books, 
destitute family in the United States within two would soon raise the means for the liquidation 
: Tiga of their respective debts, and consequently 

years, adopted by the American Bible Society |' cause the liquidation of the parent society's 
at its last annual meeting, was noticed at p. 321, |! debt. It is earnestly requested that officers and 
of the last volume. The following communica- |, Managers of societies still in debt for books, 
tion from one of the secretaries of the society || Wi! do all in their power towards the payment 
: : ~ | of the same before the coming anniversary in 
will show what progress has been made in car-| May. If this is generally done, and something 
rying this resolution into effect. The state- || liberal done towards redeeming pledges of do- 
ments are deserving of the most serious consid- || Nations, then it can be said, in May, that the 
eration. It is apledge, of having given which second ground of fear is removed—the fear that 

a >? 88 | sufficient money could not be raised. 

the friends of the Bible ought not to repent; and || “The third ground of fear, namely, as to the 
from fulfilling which they ought not to draw || distribution ef books, is yet unremoved, though 
back. Evidence comes daily from all quarters, || ag are by no means grounds here for despair. 
. : > age | New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, have 
that the influence of the Bible is every where | supplied their respective destitute families. 
needed. | New-Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode-Island, Connecticut, and New York, 
It is now generally known that, at the last An- || have nearly completed their task. Maine and 
niversary of the American Bible Society, areso- |} Ohio have each supplied several] counties, and 
Jution was adopted to supply every destitute |; are now engaged in supplying others. Virginia, 
family in the Union with a copy of the Holy }| North Carolina, South Carolina, Kentucky, 
Scriptures in the course of two years, in case }|/ Louisiana, and Illinois, have each, as States, 
auxiliaries and friends would co-operate, season- || undertaken to supply their destitute families. 
ably furnish the means, &e. The inquiry is of- |} More than one half of the counties of Georgia 
ten made of late, “What is the prospect of |! are pledged to a similar supply. One county 
carrying this resolution into effect?” in Mississippi has been sapgite’, and an effort 


| 
' 





In reply, I would say, that although most of || is now making to supply other parts of that 
the first year has passed by, and that less is yet |/ state. In Alabama, a Bible convention is cal- 
accomplished than could be wished, it is still in |} led this month, for the purpose of taking meas- 
the power of the friends of the Bible to redeem || ures to supply that state. In Indiana a state 
their pledge if all will do their duty. Bible society has been formed with the intention, 

The managers of the parent society had, in || it is hoped, (no official letter having yet come to 
the beginning, three grounds of fear in relation '' hand) of supplying that state. In Missouri, one 
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or two counties are supplied, and some extra | 
efforts have been made in others. In Michi 
and Arkansas territories, as well as in Florida, | 
a few auxiliaries have been formed, and a be- | 
ginning made towards a general supply. It ap- | 
pears on looking over the United States, that | 
almost every portion of it besides heing reached 
by the resolution of the parent society, is also | 
covered by a resolution of some of its auxilia- | 
ries. Now all this would be truly cheering, | 
were there not so much yet to be done towards ! 
carrying these good resolutions into effect. | 
The most of the first year in which this great | 
work was to be done has fled, and ‘“‘there re- 
mains yet much land to be possessed.” 

But even on this point I would say, that there 
is no ground for despair, if all the friends of the 
Bible will do their duty. Let those societies 
which have been for some time in debt for books, 
pay their debts soon: let those which have | 
pledged donations remit them as early as prac- | 
ticable; let those societies in the older states | 
which have undertaken to supply their destitute 
finish this work and report the present year; let 
those at the south and west do all in their power | 
the ye and make their calculations to | 
finish their supply the coming year; let books 
?e sent for at once by societies which can pay 
for them down, or within three, six or nine 
months; let them be requested as a donation | 
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where they cannot be purchased; let agents, 


|, Ministers of the Gospel, editors of religious pa- 


pers, and friends of the Bible, of every denomi- 
nation, urge on this glorious work, let supplica- 
tions ascend from every pulpit, every monthly 
concert, every family chen, and every pious 
heart, that the Lord would give free course to 
his word, and we shall yet be able, by May 
1831, to rejoice that one entire nation is blessed 


| with the oracles of God. Yes, this great work 


can be done. The means for its accomplish- 
ment can be raised, the books can be made, 
and, with an effort, they can be distributed. 
But there must be an effort on the part of all. 
Every nerve must be strung, every hand must 
be put forth, fervent prayers must be offered, 
and sacrifices must be made, and all this must 
commence soon. No time is to be lost. 

In closing this communication I would say 
that if this undertaking fails, it will fail ina good 
measure for want of a sufficient number of ex- 
eomeng = faithful agents. If a few of our 

nown influential pastors of churches would 

consent to leave their charges, and act as 
agents during a part of the coming year, at the 
south and west, they would do much, ver 
much, towards carrying this resolution into ef- 
fect. It is respectfully snggested, that such 
take this matter into serious and prayerful con- 
sideration. 


HHiscellanics., 


THE JEWS. 


Their Number and Condition. 


—___—___—_— |] 


Tre ‘Archives du Christianisme’ contain an 
estimate of the number of Jews in the several | 
countries to which they have been dispersed, 
and in which they remain a distinct people. 
The estimate is derived from a manuscript es- | 
say upon the condition of the Jews, their lan- , 
guage, religion, numbers, &c., and is thought, 
by the conductors of the ‘Archives,’ to be 
founded on respectable authority. 

The Jews are found in all the countries of 
Europe, except Spain, Portugal, and Sicily, | 
where they are not tolerated. In the Austrian | 
states, Hungary, Galicia, &c. there are 470,000; | 
in Russia and Russian Poland, 450,000; in Eu- | 
ropeanTurkey, 312,000; in Prussia and Prussian | 





Poland, 153,000; in France, 60,000; in Bavaria, | 
55,000; in the Netherlands, 80,000; in England, 

Ireland, and the Electorate of Hanover, 25,000: 

in Denmark, 6,000; in Sweden, 500; in Bade, 

Wurtemburg, &c. 32,500; in Italy, 30,000:— 

Whole number in Europe, 1,674,000. 

They are found in al! the states of northern 
Africa, from Morocco to Egypt; and in Abys- 
sinia, Zanquebar, Cape Colony, &c. Their 
number in Africa is about 480,000. 

Passing into Asia,—the Asiatic part of the 
Turkish empire is supposed to contain about 








250,000; Asiatic Russia, 35,000; Persia, 100,000; | 


Arabia, Tartary, Cabulistan, and India, per- 
haps 157,0060:—in all about 542,000. 

The Indian Islands are supposed to contain 
about 2,000. 

They are found in all parts of America, ex- 
cept Brazil and the countries occupied by Span- 


\|iards and their descendants:—number about 








32,000. 
Recapitulation:— 

In Europe, 1,674,000 

In Africa, 480,000 

In Asia, 542, 

In the Islands, &c. 2,000 

In America, 32,000 
Total, 2,730,000 


It hence appears that the number of the Jews 
is not materially smaller, than it was in ancient 
times; and that Europe contains more than three 
times as many as any other quarter of the globe. 
«Adopting the language used concerning them by 
a writer, whose name will soon be mentioned, it 
may be said with almost literal accuracy,— 

“They are found in every quarter of the 
world, under every climate, in every region, un- 
der every form of government, wearing the in- 
delible national stamp on their features, united 
by the close moral affinity of habits and feelings, 
and, at least the mass of the community, treasur- 
ing in their hearts the same reliance on their 
national privileges, and the same conscientious 
attachment to the institutions of their fathers. 


The languages most spoken by the Jews, are 
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the Arabic, the Italian, the German, the Judeo- 
Polish, and the Turkish languages. 


Mr. Mihuan differs considerably from the |} 


above estimate. He believes the whole number 
of Jews to exceed 4,000,000. A part of his 
statement will be given. 


In the Turkish dominions, not including the 
Barbary states, the Israelites are calculated at 
800,000. In Asia Minor they are numerous, in 
general unenlightened, rapacious, warred on, 
and at war with mankind. 

In Constantinople they are described as the 
most fierce and fanatical race which inhabits the 
city. Hated by and hating the Greeks with the 
unmitigated animosity of ages, they lend them- 
selves to every atrocity for which the govern- 
ment may demand unrelenting executioners. 

In Salonichi 30,000 possess 30 synagogues; 
and in this city, the ancient Thessalonica, the 


most learned of the eastern rabbins are reported | 


to teach in their schools, with great diligence, 
the old Talmudic learning. 

In the Russian Asiatic dominions about Cau- 
casus and Georgia, their numbers are considera- 
ble. In Georgia some of them are serfs attach- 
ed to the soil: some, among the wild tribes about 
Caucasus, are bold and marauding horsemen 
like their Tartar compatriots. 

Bat the ancient kingdom of Poland, with the 
adjacent provinces of Moravia, Moldavia and 

alachia, is still the great seat of the modern 
Jewish population. ree millions have been 
stated to exist in these regions ; but probably 
this is a great exaggeration. In Poland they 
form the intermediate class between the haugh- 
ty nobles and the miserable agricultural villains 
of that kingdom. The rapid increase of their 
population, beyond al! possible maintenance by 
trade, embarrasses the government. They 
cannot ascend or descend; they may not be- 
come possessors, they are averse to becoming 
cultivators of the soil; they swarm in all the 
towns. 

In Great Britain the number of Jews is vari- 
ously stated from 12 to 25,000. They are en- 
titled to every privilege of British subjects, ex- 
cept certain corporate offices and seats in Par- 
liament, from which they are excluded by the 
recent act, which requires an oath to be taken 
on the faith of a Christian. In the city of Lon- 
don they are prevented by municipal regulations 
from taking out their freedom, a restriction 
which subjects them to great occasional embar 
rassment and vexation, as no one can legally 
follow a retail trade without having previously 
gone through this ceremony. 

In America the Jews are calculated at about 
6,000; the few in the former dominions of Spain 
and Portugal are the descendants of those who, 
under the assumed name of Christians, fled from 
the Inquisition; in Surinam a prosperous commu- 
nity is settled under the protection of the Dutch: 
they were originally established at Cayenne; 

re are some in Jamaica. In the United 
States their principal settlements are at New 
York, Philadelphia, and Charleston. 


Fields for Missionary Labor among the Jews. 


The following facts were obtained, a year 
ago, in personal intercourse with the Rev. Mr. 
Nicholayson, a very intelligent and judicious 





| missionary to the Jews of Syria, who was then 
at Malta. 

Poland, and Posen in Prussia, afford the most 
| interesting fields in Europe, and are in part oc- 
| Cupied. 

The Jews are very numerous in the parts of 
| Russia bordering on Poland—the field imper- 
| fectly occupied. 

Hungary, and Bavaria, and some of the 
northern provinces of Germany and Holland, 
are represented as promising fields. There are 
reformed Jews in Germany, who have a sort of 
| respect for the Talmud, but do not regard it as 
binding on their faith, or practice. They have 
preaching in the German language. 

The Jews in Italy and France are almost all 
; infidels. 

At Cairo, in Egypt, there are 200 families of 
; Caraite, or Protestant Jews, who reject the 
|'Talmud, use the Old ‘Testament only, have a 
separate synagogue, and are much hated by. the 
; other Jews. Mr. N. heard of one or two families 
| of Caraite Jews at Damascus, in Syria, where 
' the Jews are pretty numerous. 
| Palestine is not thought to be a promising 
| field for the missionary to the Jews. Safet, Ti- 
berias, Hebron and Jerusalem, are. their four 
| holy places. ‘Tiberias is renowned in their later 
history. There the Jerusalem Talmud and the 
| Masora were compiled. A school still exists 
| at Tiberias—the remains of one once flourish- 
jishing. ‘The Palestine Jews are generally poor 
| and bigoted, and the more bigoted for being 
| poor; for they are generally rabbies and studious 
| people, who have come from Germany, Poland, 
and other parts to spend the residue of their 
days and die in the Holy Land, and depend for 
their chief support on contributions made in Eu- 
rope, and sent by special messengers to their 
}head men. Their living is cut off, therefore, in 
case they depart from Judaism, and these head 
men rule them with tyrannic sway. 








The Jews in Palestine, however, are connect- 
ed with Jews all over the world; and the excite- 
ment at Constantinople, of which there has been 
| repeated mention in the Missionary Herald, has 
| been traced to Mr. Wollfi’s labors in Judea. It 
is a singular fact, that some Jews in Syria in- 
quired of Mr. N. respecting a proclamation to 
the Jewish people, issued by a Jew in the United 
States some years ago, inviting them to emi- 
grate to this country. The copies of the Scrip- 
tures, which are sold to the Jews in Syria, are 
almost all sent as merchandize to Jews further 
east, chiefly to those residing at and near Bag- 
dad. 

Mr. N. believes that the number of Jewish 
converts to the Christian religion is net small. 
He thought it must be exceedingly difficult to 

. 
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effect much on the system of colonizing the Jews. 
Count der Recke’s plan had failed.* 

Other things being equal, converted Jews 
would make the best missionaries to Jews who 
are unconverted. But other things are not 
equal. There is a settled enmity among Jews 
against converts from Judaism to Christianity. 


It may be added, as the result of inquiries 
made in the Levant,—a result sustained by in- 
formation already abroad in the community,— 
that the Jews at Smyrna and Constantinople 
present one of the most inviting fields to the 
Christian missionary. A missionary from this 
country will probably enter it, next autumn, un- 
der the direction of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions, and supported by the La- 
dies Society of Boston and Vicinity for Pro- 
moting Christianity among the Jews. 


a __ 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


The African Repository mentions that the legis- 
latures of twelve states have adopted resolutions ap- 
proving of the American Colonization Society, and 
that eleven of them have requested their senators 
and representatives in Congress to aid it; and that 
some of the state legislature have made pecuniary 
appropriations for its benefit. 


* See Miss. Her. for 1822, vol. xviii, p. 119. 


American Board of 


ARRIVAL OF MISSIONARIES AT MALTA. 
Tue Cherub, Capt. Loring, having on board 
Mr. Temple and family, arrived at Malta on 
the 25th of February; and the Banian, Capt. 
Smith, which sailed three days after the Cher- 
ub, with Messrs. Whiting and Dwight and their 
Wives, arrived on the 27th, after a passage of 
thirty-seven days. The brethren speak in high 
terms of the kind and unwearied endeavors of 
their respective captains to render the voyage 
as comfortable to all of them as possible. 

The members of the mission were in good 
health at the latest date, which was March Ist. 
Mr. Bird and his family, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Whiting, were expecting to embark for Syria, 
by way of Alexandria, in a short time; and 
Messrs. Smith and Dwight are now, probably, 
on their way to Armenia, agreeably to the in- 
structions given them by the Prudential Com- 
mittee. 

An interesting statement in relation to the 
printing establishment, has been received from 
Mr. Smith, and will appear in the next number 
of this work. 

CHEROKEES. 
In the course of providence, the station at Brain- 
erd suffered heavy loss by fire on the night of 
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ARRIVAL OF MR. BREWER AT SMYRNA. 


Mr. Brewer, with his wife and Miss Reynolds, 
arrived at Smyrna on the 4th of February, after a 
passage of fifty-six days from New York. 

Mr. Brewer states, that.Mr. Lewis, then at Smyr- 
na as a missionary of the London Jews Society, 
was about undertaking a journey to Cesarea, to see 
if something could not be done for the Christian 
Jews, who had been banished from Constantinople 
to that place. See p. 61. 


JEWS IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Mr. Barker, Agent of the British and Foreign Bi- 
ble Society, in a letter dated Dec. 17th, states, that 
when the Jews were baptised, as is described at -pp. 
61, 62, there were forty more of the same people de- 
sirous of Christian baptism, but were prevented by 
the Jews, who received notice of their intention. 
*‘And now,” he adds, “‘upwards of one hundred and 
Jifty Jews are known to desire baptism; and per- 
haps many more would come forward and acknowl- 
edge Christ to be the Messiah, if they could do so. 
How manifest is it that the Almighty is now — 
ing the eyes of the remnant of Israel. His holy 
word is undoubtedly working this great miracle. 
May the time be fast approaching for the reception 
of Israel.?? Mr. Lewis says, that several were 
baptised secretly, and afterwards fled from Con- 
stantinople, when persecution arose. It may be 
found, that they have gone among their brethren 
elsewhere, ‘“‘preaching the word.’’ 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


The Rev. Dr. Philip, with three Freneh, four 
German, and two English missionaries, whose em- 
barkation for South Africa was mentioned at p. 28, 
arrived at Cape Town on the 7th of October. The 
new missionaries were introduced to the people at 
a public meeting, and excited great interest, espe- 
cially among the descendants of the French refu- 
gees, residing at that place. 








PForcign Jaisstons. 


March 12th. The buildings consumed were 
those which accommodated the families immedi- 
ately concerned in the instruction and manage- 
ment of the boarding schools, including the 
kitchen and dining-hall, the boys’ school-house 
and lodging rooms, the girl’s school house and 
| lodging rooms, and the house of the farmer. 
| The fire spread with such rapidity,that not more 
| than fifteen minutes were allowed for awaking 
the occupants and saving the property; yet, 
| through a kind providence, no lives were lost, 
and no personal injury sustained by any one, 
though the buildings were occupied by about 
seventy persons, most of whom were children. 
Most of the clothing and furniture, with nearly 
all the provisions, were destroyed. 

The “African Benevolent Society” at Wills- 
town, consisting of colored people in Wills Val- 
ley, a donation from which to the American 
Colonization Society was mentioned at p. 120, 
of the last volume, has recently forwarded 12 
dollars more to the same society. 

Three persons have lately joined the church 
at Willstown, one of whom isa white man. At 
the last communion season at Haweis, one per- 
son was admitted to the church, and five were 
received as candidates, of whom one was a 











white man. 
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Donations 
FROM MARCH 16TH, TO APRIL 15TH, INCLU- 
SIVE. 


I. AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 
baat ~t co.N.H. C. H. Jaquith, 


Tr. 
Keene, Mon. con. 2 50 
Walpole, Gent. 5,25, la. 10,75; 16 00-——18 50 
Columbia co. N.Y.” 1. Platt, Tr. 261 06 
Cumberland co. Me. W. Hyde, Tr. 
Brunswick, Gent. 5; la. 27; mon. 


con. 49,37; 1 37 
Cumberland, Gent. 4,12; la. 5,97; 

a friend, 3; 13 09 
Danville, Two gent. 1 00 
Falmouth, La. 15 02 
Freeport, Fem. miss. and benev. 

so. 8, mon. con. 6,59; 14 59 
Gorham, Gent. 6,50; la. 6; 12 50 
New Gloucester, Mon. con. 115 


North Yarmouth, Ist par. Gen& 
12,10; la. 12,50; 24 
2d par. Gent. 14; mon. con. 
9,30; la. 22; 45 30 

Portland, 2¢ chh. Gent. 44; la. 
55; mon. con. in 2d and 3d 
chhs. 185; Miss E. C. 75 c¢.; J. 
Stevens, 5; 289 

Pownal, Gent. 18; la. 25; mon. 


con. 2; 45 
Westbrook, La. 16,66; do. 12; 28 66-——582 03 
Esser co. N. J, T. Frelinghuysen, 


75 


Tr. 223 25 
Lincoln co. Me. W. Rice, Tr. 

Wiscasset, La. 14 00 

Litchfield co. Ct. F. Deming, Tr. 300 00 


Middlesex co. Ms. C. Davis, Tr. 
Acton, La. 


26 78 
Hopkinton, Gent. 15,75; Ia. 23,15; 38 90-———- 65 68 
New York city and Brooklyn, W. 


W. Chester, Tr. 53 45 
Windsor co. Vt. H. F. Leavitt, Tr. 
(Of which from Norwich, 8. par. 
. Gent. 9,75;) 10 00 


Total from the above Auxiliary Societies, $1,527 97 
II. VARIOUS oe AND DONA- 


aS. 


Alerandria, Pa. Young misses, for Clau- 
dius Buchanan, at Union, 

Amherst, Ms. Mon. con. in college, 

Augusta, Me. Mon. con. 

Bath, Me. Hea. sch. so. 2d pay for Susan 
Eaton, in Ceylon. 

Bennington, Vt. Mon. con. 

Boston, Ms. B. Kingsbury, 10; Mrs. A. 
J. Saiford, a thankoff. to ed. a hea. child, 
3; a friend, 2c. 

Brookline, Ms. 
Japan, 

Cazenovia, N. Y. Mrs. B. Burnell, 10th 
pay for Charlotte Burnell, in Ceylon, 

2; fem. for. miss. so. 30; 

Charleston,S.C. Rev. J. Brown, 

Cumberland co. Pa. A friend, 

Durham, N.H. Mon. con. 

East Bridgewater, Ms. La. asso. 

Freehold, N. J. Young la. Ceylon so. 20; 
Mrs. H. Wikoff, 5, Mrs. M. Scudder, 5; 
for Ceylon, 

Greenbush, N. Y. Aux. for. miss. so. 

Hampstead, N.H. Mon. con. 3,69. This 
sum was ackn. in the number for March, 
as from Londonderzy, N. H. 

Hanover, Ms. Mon. con. 

Lockport, N. Y. 1st presb. chh. 


£8 Rie 
s3 ses 


13 02 
10 00 


Mon. con. for miss. to 


SoSss 
S2sss 


as 
23 


Marietta,O. D. W. 
‘Marion, N. ¥. F. M. So. for chil. at Carmel, 
Middletown, N. ¥. Gent. and la. benev. so. 


S88sa 
Sssseez 











Milford, N. HW. M.N.H. 12 00 
New Alstead, N. H. Mon. con. 12; centso. 3; 15 00 
New Brunswick, N.J. Mon. con. in Ref. 


Dutch chh. 16 91 
New Burgh, N. Y. Asso. Ref. so. for 

Chickasaw miss. 25 00 
Newburyport, Ms. Fem. Elliot so. for 

miss. at Elliot, 23 81 
New Castle, Del. Aux. miss. so. 40 00 
Nee Orleans, Louis. A. Hennen, 5 00 
New Windsor, N. J. Miss 8. Lockwood, 1 00 
New York city. R. Varick, 100; Mrs. 

Lindsay, 2d pay. for Magdalen Lowndes, 

at Mackinaw, 30; a lady, for schools im 

Bombay, 5, a friend, 2; 137 00 
Paris, Ky. Rev. E. Smith, for Sandw. 

Isl. miss. 20 00 
Philadelphia, Pa. Home miss. so. in 5th 

presb. chh. 50 23 
Preston, Ct. A friend, 25 00 
Prince Edward co. Va. Union miss. so. 10 00 
Readfield, Ms. L. Samson, 5 00 
Rocky Hill, Ct. T. Ritter, 3 00 
Schenectady, N.Y. Mon. con. in Dutch 

and Presb. chhs, 20 00 
Shippensburg, Pa. Rev. H. R. Wilson, 10 00 
Smyrna, Asia, A friend, 6 00 
Townshend, Vt. A friend, 2 00 
Upper Octorara, Pa. La. for Sandw. Isl. 

miss, 20 00 
Vernon, O. Mon. con. 7 50 
Warren, O. Mon. con. 10; fem. char. so. 13; 23 00 
Warsaw, N.Y. For. miss. so. 20 00 
Westminster, W. par. Vt. La. benev.so. 10 00 
Worcester, Ms. Mon. con. in Calv. so. 21 10 


Whole amount of donations acknowledged in the 
preceding lists, $2,452 21. 


Ill. 
Manchester, Vt. Joseph Burr, dec’d, 


($3,400 having been received previously,) 
by Joel Pratt and John Aiken, Ex’rs, 


LEGACIES, 


3,400 00 
IV. DONATIONS IN CLOTHING, &c. 


Belpre, O. Sundries, fr. asso. rec’d at 
Yoknokchaya, 
Beverly, Ms. Hard ware, fr. a friend, 7 00 
Boston, Ms. 50 copies of ‘‘Daily Food’? fr. 
Perkins and Marvin. Binding of books, 
fr. A. H. Haskell, 2,50. 
Bridgewater, Ms. 4 pr. socks, fr. a friend. 
Dedham, Ms. 5 pr. shoes, fr. J. Wheaton, 5 00 
Leominster, Ms. A bundle, 10 95 
Louisville, Ky. Two boxes, and a bag of 
coffee, for Union. 
Marietta,O. Sundries, fr. la. asso. 25; do. 
fr. friends, 10,12; rec’d at Yoknokchaya, 
Milford, N. UH. A box, fr. ladies, for Brain- 
erd. 
New Alstead, N. H. A box, fr. fem. so. of 
industry, 
Rutland E. par. Vt. A bundle, fr. la. in 
N. part, fur Rev. Mr. Green, and Rev. Mr. 
Clark, Sandw. Ist. 
A barrel of dried fruit, fr. do. for Choc. 
mniss. 
Sheffield, Ms. Sundries, fr. indiv. rec’d at 
oknokchaya, 2 3 
The following articles are respectfully solicited from 
Manufacturers and others. 


Printing paper, to be used in publishing portions 
of the Scriptures, school-books, tracts, &c. at Bom- 
bay, and at the Sandwich Islands. - 

Vriting paper, writing books, blank books, quills, 
slates, &c. for all the missions and mission schools: 
especially for the Sandwich Islands. 

Shoes of a good quality, of all sizes, for persons of 
both sexes; principally for the Indian missions. 

Blankets, coverlets, sheets, &c. 

Fulled cloth, and domestic cottons of all kinds. 








